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We're getting ready for 
a new generation of drivers. 



At the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority weTe planning for the 
needs of the next century. It's part of our continuing commitment 
to safety^ quality, innovation and convenience. Travel Oklahoma 
Turnpikes and see why weTe The Road Experts. 
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We’re Known By 

The Companies We Keep. 


More and more companies are choosing Oklahoma as 
a great place to do business. And they’re discovering 
why so many companies who come here never want to 
leave. The fact is, Oklahoma has a lot to offer. 

That’s why innovative, progressive companies 
like WorldCom, Inc. invest in Oklahoma. A sophisticated 
telecommunications corporation, WorldCom 
works in partnership with over 200 authorities 
worldwide, with operations in Germany, France and 
the U.K. 


1 - 800 - 588-5959 

Or visit us at www.odoc,state,ok,us/ 
Oklahoma Department Of Commerce 
RO. Box 26980 Oklahoma City, OK 73126-0980 


And now WorldCom brings its worldwide perspective 
home to Oklahoma with its state-of-the-art operations 
center in Tulsa. 

Companies like WorldCom, who do business all over the 
world, realize the value of Oklahoma’s betow-average 
business costs, and the advantages of a great transportation 
network and industry training and incentives program 
that’s ranked number one nationwide. 

WeVe proud that so many companies are discovering 
why Oklahoma is a great place to do business. Because 
in Oklahoma, we’re known by the companies we keep. 


^xOklahoma 

The State Of American Business 





Because we ll recycle over 200 million plastic 

BOTTLES THIS YEAR, LANDFILLS CAN BE FILLED WITH OTHER THINGS 

Like land, for instance. 
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For on aiwiuil fv/Jort on Phillips' lualih, cnvimnmnUal ami safety pnionnamc, write to; UPS Report, 16 Al PB. Bat tlesville, OK 74004, 

or visit us at www.pliillips66.(oni 


We can’t make more land. But we can do 
more to protect what we have. In fact, this 
year Phillips Petroleum’s plastics recy- 
cling plant will process over 200 million 
containers.Tliis effort will help reduce landfill 


waste aixl conserve natural resources. And 
that will leave another little comer of tJie 
world all alone. At Phillips, tliat’s what i t means 
to be The Performance Company. 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY IIP 
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You see a bouncing baby boy 




the future. Because soon he’ll be 


In school. And we ’ll be there, too. 


G)ntributing to Oklahoma school 


foundations, mentoring through employee 


volunteers, creating distance learning networks 


and supporting the academic endeavors of the smcJlest 


public kindergarten to the largest university. All so he 


gets the education he deserves. After all, the classrooms 


we support today produce the leaders of tomorrow. 


Southwestern Bell 





The Eyes of 
theW)rlcl Were 
Upon Us 


E ver since ojciAHOMyt todav^ magazine began the annual 

ritual of naming an OklaKoman of the Year* 1 have often been asked if a 
common denominator exists among our recipients. Indeed through the years, 
as the honor was bestowed on Oklahomans as seemingly unrelated as country megastar 
Garth Brooks (1993), the Oklahoma City Fire Department (1995), and the founder of 
Feed the Children Larry Jones (1994), 1 have found myself increasingly intrigued by the 
question. 

In each case, 1 knew, we had made our choice based on the Oklahoman who we 
believed had the greatest impact during the previous twelve months. But did each of our 
recipients perhaps share a more elusive quality? 

When it became ever so clear in 1996 that our Oklahoman of the Year for the very 
first time would be awarded to two individuals^not one person nor even one depart- 
nient — for two very extraordinary accomplishments, I couldn't resist mulling over the 
question again* 

At first glance, it would seem that the two women are as different as the circles in 
which they traveh Shannon Miller of Edmond is less than half the age of Shannon 
Lucid, Bethany's favorite daughter. The gymnast was only fifteen w^hen she first 
emerged on the world stage as an Olympic medalist in Barcelona in 1992i Lucid, on the 
other hand, wasn't even considered astronaut material until she was almost middle- 
aged. Shannon Miller is a perennial straight- A student, but that's a far cry from being a 
NASA scientist the caliber of Lucid* Yet there were obvious similarities, too. Both 
women have risen to the tops of their respective callings and both of their accomplish' 
merits transcend gender: the Olympian is the most decorated gymnast in American 
history, the astronaut a space explorer who has logged more miles in space than any 
other American* 

But do they share a common quality of character? More importantly, do they share 
one with our previous Oklahomans of the Year? 

1 would have to say they do. Looking back on our interviews, conversations, dealings, 
and photo sessions with each of our former Oklahomans of the Year, I would have to say 
that one striking similarity does surface: they have all been — each and every one of 
them — down-to-earth and more than a little embarrassed by all the hoopla made over 
them. In fact, in most instances, they simply couldn't fathom it — “H o matter how many 
autographs they'd signed, no matter how many awards they'd won, no matter how many 
talk shows they'd been on, no matter how many times they'd seen their names in print* 
Celebrity was not what they sought* 

They do what they do not for fame nor fortune but because they are, quite simply, 
following their hearts* They enjoy the process of traveling in space or tumbling across a 
floor. I can't help but think there's a lesson in there somewhere for the rest of us. 
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STORY OF THE YEAR 


A Year of Recovery 

...FOR FARMERS, DEMOCRATS, AND OKLAHOMA CITY 


‘America will not forget the 
oictimo, the courage of the 
reociiero, the oeivice to our 
nation of the federal workenf 
who died, or the proni 'ue of 
the children who left our 
world too ooon. ^ 

— Vice President Al Gore 



I T WAS A YEAR OF OLYMPIANS, ASTRONAUTS, AND A PRESl- 
denl hellbem on reelection, but in the end the stories of 1996 that hit 
closest to home dealt with man's most basic struggles — with nature, 
with his fellow man, and, as so often is true, with himself It began with 
the drought of 1996, which was just a tad too reminiscent of another 
famous dry spell for most Oklahomans’ tastes. Wildfires blackened 
thousands of acres, topsoil blew away, and water was rationed. Gov. 

Frank Keating even came up with $1 million to seed clouds. The rains did 
eventually come, however, and farmers who had farmed corn were 
happier than they ever had been; farmers who had farmed wheat vowed 
never to put all their hopes in one basket again. 

Yet neither drought nor an election that sent the first all -GOP Okla- 
homa delegation to Washington could overshadow the first anniversary of 
the Oklahoma City bombing. The first year of recovery saw the President 
and First Lady return to Oklahoma (as well as Vice President Gore and the 
Duchess of York), a judge selected (U.S. District Judge Richard Matsch), 
one trial become two (with Timothy McVeigh going first), and a site for 
the trial announced (it would be Denver, not Oklahoma City). 

It also saw more Oklahomans honored for their efforts in the aftermath 
of the bombing: President Clinton's State of the Union address recog- 
nized Social Security Administration employee Richard Dean and Sgt. 
Jennifer Rodgers of the Oklahoma City Police Department as American 
heroes. In October, five law enforcement officers who pulled survivors 
from the rubble (Midwest City Cpl. Regina Bonny; Sgt. Robert Campbell, 
Sgt. Rod Hill, and officer Jim Ramsey of the Oklahoma City Police 
Department; and DEA special agent David Schickendanz) were recognized 
by the International Association of Police Chiefs as the 1996 Police 
Officers of the Year. And First Lady Cathy Keating accepted the Patricia 
Neal Courage Award from the Women's International Center on behalf of 
“the people of Oklahoma City." 

Maybe more importantly, however, there were signs of recovery in our 
capital city: St. Joseph's Old Cathedral reopened, a Celtic cross returned 
to the top of St. Paufs Episcopal Cathedral (funds came from around the 
world), and city council members voted to permanently dose N.W. 5th in 
front of the bomb site. The Oklahoma City Memorial Foundation also 
hired Sydney Dobson (formerly executive director of Oklahoma City 
Beautiful) as its executive director and opened an international memorial 
design competition. Across town on the lawn of the cap i to I, a grove of 
169 trees planted in November of 1995 by concerned lowans bloomed for 
the very first time. Life continued, but the healing had just begun. 
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TOM GILBERTS 7Ui.S4 WORLD 


STORY OF THE YEAR 



Goi\ Frank Keating declared the fimt 
annivemary o f the April 19, 1995, 
bombing a "Remembrance Day ”* it 
mio oboerved statewide with church 
oen*L'eo, lowered flago, and a moment 
of o He nee at 9:02 a.m. Right, the 
memorial oen’ice in Oklahoma City. 
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Today 








STEPHEN PINGRVy TUi^ WOflLD 



The Duchejj of York Sarah Ferguoon returned to runt the 
makeshift menioruil well-wuhero hare created on the fence 
encircling the honih oite and to preoent a check for $150,000 to 
help create a Center for Childrens Health in honor of thooe killed 
in the homhing. The Clintono runted Oklahoma City on April 5. 
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By Nancy Woodard & Jeanne M. Devlin 
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plane— with nose 
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one day be a pilot 


1949 

1950 
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Grade School 

Junior High 

Leaves China 
when Communists 
take over. 

Moves to Bethany. 

Begins 4th grade 
in Bethany Public 
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Begins to read 
science fiction 
authors such as 
Robert Goddard— 
dreams of being a 
space explorer. 

Writes essay on 
being a rocket 
scientist and flying 
in space. 


The Astronaut 

BETHANY'S DOWN-TO-EARTH SCIENTIST 

HE HAS LIKENED SPENDING TIME IN THE SPACE 
shuttle orbiter to being locked up in a camper in the rain 
with one’s children. But even that comment coming from 
Shannon Lucid sounds more like an observation than a com- 
plaint. For though Lucid is many things — scientist, mother 
of three, record-setting space traveler — there is one thing she 
is not: a complainer. 

Hardy, determined, self-effacing, she is not unlike the Okla- 
homa pioneers who built the state she 
still calls home. Like them, she heard 
the siren of the frontier, but in follow- 
ing her love for the new and unex- 
plored, she has gone places only a spe- 
cial few have ever been. In 1996, she 
came — if only for six months — as 
close as any American has to experi- 
encing what it might be like to live in 
space. 

NASA only planned for Lucid to 
spend 140 days on the Russian space 
station M/r, but as any pioneer knows 
they call it wilderness for a reason. 

When mechanical difficulties and weather delays (including 
Hurricane Fran) prolonged the mission for an additional 
forty-eight days and five hours ( 188 in all), the ever stoic Lu- 
cid was only heard to briefly lament the lack of good books 
and candy aboard. Down on earth, NASA scientists had to 
chuckle. 

And so did America. Newsweek declared Lucid had “the 
new right stuff,” and somehow through her candid comments 
we all felt a little more connected to the last frontier — how 
scary could the place be if M&Ms were still relevant? Her 

In 1996, Shannon Lucid came as close as any American to experienc- 
ing what it might be like to live in space. 


downplaying of the exotic aspects of space travel and empha- 
sis on the more down-to-earth parts of the trip was no affec- 
tation. “1 think a lot of times people just don’t realize that no 
matter where you are or what situation you’re in,” said Lu- 
cid, “life goes on pretty much the same. There’s no big 
changes. You eat the same, and you breathe the same.” 

She found, in fact, that the difference between life on earth 
and life on a space station snuck up on a person. It wasn’t 
until the first Russian resupply vehicle (or progress in NASA 
lingo) arrived, that she realized just how isolated she was: “It 
showed up,” said Lucid, “and we had fresh fruit for the first 
time in three months, and you realized what wasn’t on the 
progress you had no way of getting.” 

It is the way Lucid handled such 
realizations — realizations that 
would have triggered a flash of panic 
in most humans and even some as- 
tronauts — that sets her apart: 
“That’s just the way it is,” she said 
matter-of-factly of the limits of a 
space life, “and you just live every 
day as that day.. .My parents often 
stressed the importance of whatever 
you’re going to do, do it right.” In 
this case, living in space was her job. 

Shannon Lucid ^ bound and determined 

to do it right. She chose to focus on 
the chance to do good science, keeping fit for her eventual re- 
turn to earth (she logged some 400 hours on the stationary 
bicycle and treadmill aboard Mir), and the opportunity to see 
every day a view that she says never got old: the earth spin- 
ning like a child’s toy in a black sea. 

Never one to be impressed by records. Lucid has little ap- 
preciation for her record-setting stay in space; to her way of 
thinking, the duration of her mission was never something 
within her control — so how could it be a goal? The only des- 
ignations that make her more uncomfortable? Ones having 
to do with her being a woman. If Lucid had her way, she 
would be thought of not as one of NASA’s first female astro- 
nauts (though she was one of NASA’s original six women) but 
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1966-68 

Dec. 

1967 

Sept. 19 
196E 

1969 1973 

ian, 13 
1970 

Jaii. 14 
1970 

1970 

1973 

1974-78 

Aug. 22 
1975 

Chemist at Kerr- 
McGee in OKC. 

Marries 
Michael Lucid 
(former boss 
at Kerr-McGee}. 

First chiid is born— 
Kawai Dawn. 

Graduate assistant at 
0,U. Health Science 
Center's Department 
of Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology 

Second child Is 
born— 

Shandara Michelle. 

lakes binchemistry 
exam. 

Receives M.S. in 
biochemistry at 
O.U. 

Receives doctorate 
of philosophy in 
biochemistry at 
O.U. 

Research associate 
with Oklahoma 
Medical Research 
Foundation inOKC 

Third child is 
born— Michael 
Kermit 


as an Oklahoma astronaut, one in a long line of risk-taking 
travelers. “Oklahoma,” said Lucid, “has sort of a stellar his- 
tory of people being involved in aviation and now in space. 
For whatever reason, Oklahoma has really fostered that. You 
know, Wiley Post designed the first suits that they wore for 
high altitude flights — the forerunner to space suits. And, of 
course, there have been quite a few astronauts who have been 
educated or lived in Oklahoma, and Oklahomans should be 
quite proud of that.” 

As for herself, Lucid says she was simply following a dream 
that began with a child's fascination with fly- 
ing airplanes. Is she special? “I think that 
people have to realize that Tm just very, very 
fortunate,” she said, “and I just happened to 
be in the right place at the right time.” 

Her time in space in 1996 did not satisfy 
her wanderlust. She has said bluntly that if 
America were to launch a mission to Mars 
that she would like to be on it. One of her 
greatest hopes is that one day being an astro- 
naut will not be an exception but a rule — that 
Americans will one day be a space-faring 
people. “What Td personally like to see,” said 
Lucid, “is a program in which we made all- 
out efforts to do planetary exploration — head out to Mars 
and establish a colony and then go on from there. 

“I think ifs important,” she added, “because human be- 
ings have always had this urge to explore, and 1 think if we 
stifle that urge, and if we don't have outlets for people to go 
and explore, then we will lose a little part of our humanity.” 

Shannon Lucid returned to earth with the eyes of human- 
ity upon her. From the beginning of her flight, she had been 
determined to prove that long space flights needn't leave one 
a temporary cripple, but NASA officials had prepared for 
what they saw as the inevitable decline of a body returning 
from an extended stay in space. 

Newsweek reported in October that members of the res- 
cue team that meets every space shuttle landing at Kennedy 
Space Center in Florida had obsessively run through their 
retrieval moves for days before she landed. Using their in- 


terlocked arms as a seat, they practiced lifting what would 
soon be Lucid from the padded recliner in the shuttle 
Atlantis, carrying her to the hatch, easing her out, and then 
lifting her onto a gurney in the crew transporter for the short 
ride back to an operations building. Captain Dan Daly and 
Tony Romano practiced the drill on a dummy over and over 
again, “You don't want to make any mistakes,” the 3 1 -year- 
old Daly told Newsweek particularly not a mistake that might 
drop an astronaut whose bones have been made brittle by her 
stay in gravity-free space. 

The day of Lucid's arrival, Daly and 
Romano took their places on the tarmac. 
After Atlantis touched down, a flight surgeon 
hurried on board to test Lucid's vital signs. 
Two NASA technicians assigned to extract 
the astronaut from her space suit were right 
behind him. Lucid's helmet was stuck, so the 
technicians spent fifteen long minutes work- 
ing it off with pliers and a screwdriver. Then 
Da!y and Romano were cued. “We were ex- 
pecting to find her on the recliner,” Daly told 
Newsweek, but instead Bethany's favorite 
daughter — defying every prediction of space 
biologists — was standing. 

She walked the short distance to the hatch on the arms of 
the technicians, then with their help exited headfirst. Again, 
Daly and Romano prepared to link arms and carry her to the 
transport. But as Ludd prepared to take her first step on 
earth's surface since March 22, she waved them off “No, I 
can stand up,” she said. 

The fifty- three-year-old astronaut- — as always — niid just 
what she said. “She walked the twenty-five feet to the trans- 
porter,” Newsweek wrote, “making up with pure grit what 188 
days and 67,454,841 nautical miles had wrung out of her in 
muscle and bone strength,” In a phone call from the White 
House, President Clinton told her: “I couldn't believe you 
walked off that shuttle.” And neither could we. 

In a phone call from the White Houset President Clinton told Lucid^ 1 
couidtPt believe you walked off that shuttle. 
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Elementary in 
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requested; 
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The Olympian 

THE GIRL FROM EDMOND 

I N THE END, THE SINGLE MOST AMAZING THING 
about Shannon Lee Miller may be that she was able to so 
completely dominate a sport in which the stars have so often 
been grinning pixies in tights. Quiet, studi- 
ous, bordering on serious, the Edmond 
gymnast was never your t)pical gymnast nor 
even your typical world champion. 

In a tvorld of performers she was a worker. 

Her ability to focus was legendary as were 
her organizational skills {she s a religious list 
maker) and her love for her sport. “The best 
thing about it,” Miller said, “is it was just 
something I loved to do, and 1 was able to 
take it so far. I love the gymnastics itself. I 
love everything about being in gymnastics, 
being with your teammates, traveling, meet’ 
ing new people, and competing. I love the 
adrenaline flow you get when youTe getting 
ready to go and compete.” 

Some people crack under pressure or bright lights, but 
Miller wasn't one of them. Competition brought out the best 
in her. She can remember once early on pulling back in fear 
from a tough move after making an error earlier in the rou- 
tine, but she says she realized almost on the spot that fear and 
caution just made matters worse, and it certainly wasn't the 
way to get better. 

She credits her coach, Steve Nun no, with channeling her 

co/isecwhv'e years, Mi/fer has been the national spokesper- 
son for the Red Ribbon Campaign^ an anti-drug program aimed at 
Americans youth. 


natural high-achieving tendencies toward a series of tangible 
goals. “Steve was the goal setter,” said Miller. “1 remember 
he had us fill out goal cards at the beginning of each season on 
what we wanted to accomplish that year in the gym.” And like 
everything else she did, Miller took the list serious. She was 
only nine years old when she filled out her first card for Nunno, 
and she filled out many more over the next ten years. And, 
yes, she reached every single one she set for herself. 

Ironically, the one goal Miller never actU’ 
ally put in writing was the Olympics. “Long 
term, maybe, I thought one day Td be in the 
Olympics,” she said, “but it wasn’t my main 
goal. My main goals were always more im- 
mediate, learning a different skill in the gym, 
doing as well or better in an international 
competition than I did last time...! don't think 
I ever thought that much about it. I was al- 
ways just moving forward, and I never — not 
ever — -looked back.” 

The only trouble with never looking over 
your shoulder is that sometimes you arrive 
and don’t realize where youVe been. Or in 
Miller’s case what you’ve accomplished. She 
is the most decorated American g^'^mnast in 
history. Period. She has won more Olympic and world cham- 
pionship medals than any American man or woman, an aston- 
ishing fifty-eight in international competition and another 
forty-nine in national meets (more than half of both are gold). 
In 1996, she was the cornerstone of the first American gym- 
nastics team to ever win a team gold at the Olympics, and she 
managed to bring home the USA’s first individual gold on 
beam as well. Yet she is not being coy when she says that not 
a whole lot of what she’s accomplished in the past year^ — much 
less the past decade — has sunk in. “I think I’ll realize a lot more 
about what it all means ten years from now,” she said. 

Always obliging to autograph seekers and fans, Miller none- 


‘The beeit thing about 
gynnuwtico u It wao 
jiiot something / 
loved to dof and I mio 
able to take It oo fan ' 

— Shannon Miller 
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Coleman's annual 
talent show for the 
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Phoeiiix, Arizona. 
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Alamo Oo^slc in ^n 
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Wendy Bruce; sign; 
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Pan-American 
Games In Puerto 
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At Swiss Cup in St 
Gallcfi, Switzeiiandr 
earns a perfect 
10.00 on balance 
beam: at Arthur 
GarKles MemuHal in 
Montreyx, makes 
tirsT gold sweep, 
earns a perfect 
10.00 on beam, and 
her combined score 
sets a meet record; 
jfi StuTt^ii, 
Germany, comes in 
Ird All-Around. 


Surgery preyents 
Shannon trom 
competing in 
opttonals of USA 
Championships, 


At Olympic trials in 
Baltimore, places 
first hn compuhories 
and barely makes 
slic-memt^f U.5. 
Olympic team. 


Captyres silver All- 
Around and four 
other Olympic medals 
In Barcelona; m««ts 
Oream Team; stands 
d'7*, weighs 77 
pounds. 


Shannon and fellow 
Olympians go to 
White tfouse to 
meet President 
Bush; on August S, 
returrrs to hyge 
crowds at Wiley 
Post Airport in OKC 
attends parade in 
her honor in 
Edmond; receives 
1,000-ptus letters in 
first week home; 
makes cover of 
%mnastfcE at>d 
appears on ABC's 
"Good Morning 
America." 


Tours 23 cities wdth a 
team of Olympic and 
world^ampion 
gymnasts; in 1992 
becomes tirst female 
recipient of Steve 
Reeves Award from 
W.Y, Downtown 
Athletic Club. 


Makes Second 
sweep of an 
Intemaiionai 
competition and 
wins All'Around in 
McDonald's America 
Cup In Orlando; BJCL. 
Clark hosts a ~Sweet 
16 Birthday Party'— 
her first party since 
she began 
competing. 


In Birmingham. 
England, becomes 
first American 
gymnast to ever 
win three gold 
medals in a World 
Championship; 
Gov. Davhd Walters 
declares April 23 
' Shannon Miller 
Appreciation Day" 
in Oklahoma; gets 
her own line of 
Elite Sportswear 


deceives two 
standing ovations, 
three golds, and a 
silver at 

Olympic Festival In 
San Antonio. 
Afterwards, visits 
Sea World with 
family and friends. 


Takes first in every 
crmspulsory event 
and scores highest 
score (9.B29 on 
beam), repeats 
performance in 
optional! (9.9€ on 
bars), at USA 
National 
Championship In 
Salt Lake City; 
introd uces the 
■'Miller," a back 
handspring, 
quarter turn, with 
a halt hop. 


theless borders on shy. Indeed, friends say Miller was actu- 
ally a Little appalled after her first Olympics in 1992, when 
she realized her hometown was staging a parade just for hen 
“She kept asking who else was going to be there ” one recalled. 
She couldn*t believe she was the only guest of honor. 

Four years later. Miller has been on Letter man, worked the 
Rose Bowl Parade with Carl Lewis {“that’s the best thing 
that's happened since the Olympics,” she 
says), and made the cover of the Wheaties 
cereal box. But you get the feeling she 
doesn^t consider these accomplishments so 
much as perks, in fact, it is probably telling 
that her voice gets much more animated 
when she talks about the first time she got 
to train with Russian gymnasts than when 
discussing her latest celebrity appearance. 

"The first best thing that ever happened in 
my career,” said Miller, “was going to the 
Soviet Union.” 

It was 1 9865 and her Edmond gymnastics 
club was on a two-week trip of Soviet train- 
ing facilities. Miller hadn't met Nunno at the 
time, but as fate would have it he too was in 
the USSR to study Soviet coaching tech- 
niques. The eager little gymnast from Edmond caught his 
eye, he would later say, because she kept trying to do the 
highly technical moves requested by the Soviet coaches. “Af- 
ter seeing them train, 1 got so excited about gymnastics,” said 
Miller, “You hear so much about them, and the picture that's 
painted is that they never talk, never have fun, just do gym- 
nastics. But 1 saw them laughing in the gym and having fun, 
and their coaches were great and a lot of fun. 1 got to see that 
it didn't matter at what level you were, you could still have 
fun in gymnastics.” 

That said, she cautions young gymnasts about setting their 
sights too far in the future. Becoming the best is done not 
with leaps but small steps. “Only seven girls in the whole 
country make that team out of the millions who do gymnas- 
tics,” said Miller. “It's just thinking too far ahead. The best 


reasons to do gymnastics are to have fun, gain coordination 
for other sports, and to be active and healthy. Gymnastics 
taught me how to balance my time, and it taught me the dis- 
cipline that's helped me get good grades and into a good col- 
lege.” 

Was it her parents then that saw an Olympic medal in their 
daughter's future? “No,” laughed Miller, “not at all. They 
thought they were just sending their daugh- 
ter to something she’d get tired of in a 
month or so. 

“It didn't happen.” 

So the Millers did what parents do: they 
shuttled her to practice twice a day, they sat 
in the stands, and they took off work so they 
could watch her compete. “They never told 
me, 'Well, we don't think we can do if or 
"We think it'll be too hard on the rest of the 
family,' ” said Miller. “It was always, "What 
else can we do for you.* '* 

Nunno gave more of the same. “He's ab- 
solutely, always had my best interest in 
mind,” said Miller, “and he's always tried 
to help at everything — mostly inside the 
gym but also every and anything outside the 
gym. We know each other so well that even in competitions 
if something goes wrong, a look can say that. I can't imagine 
switching around coaches. That would be hard.” 

Indeed when Shannon Miller, former amateur gymnast, 
went looking for colleges one of the best things the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma had going for it was that it was located just 
a half hour south of Oklahoma City where Nunno has a gym. 
“I picked O.U. at first,” said Miller, “because it's a good 

school, but also because I could go to college and keep train- 
■ 

mg. 

There will not be another Olympics for Miller, but for a 
good while yet there will be gymnastics. ® 
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H E 


ROES 


Heroes in Oklahoma 

MAKING A DIFFERENCE 


5omr people w^ste a lifetime waiting to he rich enough, old enough, or important enough to 
make a difference in the world; a wise few simply tackle the problems that show up on their 
doorstep. This year, we salute five Oklahomans who made our world a little better. 



BATTLING 

CANCER- 

TOGETHER 

Bishop Kelley senior Wes 
Edwards was fighting cancer 
himself when in 1994 he 
started the Kelley 
Connectioiiw.For Kids with 
Cancer at his Tulsa high 
school. The program now 
pairs high school volunteers 
trained by oncolog)^ social 
workers and hospital staff with 
young cancer patients. “1 
would go to the clinic and see 
younger kids with cancer with 
treatments a lot harder than 
mine,'^ Edwards told the Tulsa 
World in 1996. ^It didn’t seem 
like they had a friend to help 
them. And my impression was 
that the kids wanted to be 
around me all the time because 
I was older* I thought it would 
be great to get more high 
school students in there to be 
friends with the kids. I wanted 
the kids to know life was not 
just cancer and treatment/’ 

Edwards* own cancer has 
been in remission since March 
of 1995* In 1996, he was 
named one of 10 national 


honorees in the first Prudential 
Spirit of Community Awards 
presented in Washington, D,C, 

CANS FROM 
HEAVEN 

He was k^o^v^l among 
Tulsans simply as the Tin Can 
Man, a self-effacing, self- 
appointed champion of the 
homeless who fed the hungry 
with funds generated by the 
discarded aluminum cans he 
collected. 

Each December A1 Beck 
hosted a free Christmas meal 
and party for the needy; Beck 
died just days before this year*s 
holiday dinner. We award his 
medal posthumously. 



Katie Eller (far right) 

MAKING 

LEMON-AID 


In the summer of 1993, 

Katie Eller and siblings raised 
$26*27 the old-fashioned 
way“from a summer 
lemonade stand* The money 
went to the DayCenter for the 
Homeless (a Tulsa charity their 
parents have supported for 
several years). 

The next summer, Katie 


challenged Tulsa youth to man 
lemonade stands throughout 
the city on Labor Day weekend 
with a goal of raising $6,000 for 
a special children*s room at the 
DayCenter. She called the 
effort Lemon-Aid, set the price 
at a minimum $ 1 donation per 
cup, and saw 1 17 stands raise 
some $7,000* 

In 1995, 200 stands raised 
almost $20,000; in 1996, 250 
stands brought in more than 
$25,00 0* Every pen ny ra i sed 
goes to the shelter (all supplies 
are donated). Through the 
years, lemon-Aid proceeds 
have bought cots, school 
clothes, school supplies, and 
playground equipment* 

In 1996, Eller was one of 10 
national honorees in the 
Prudential Spirit of Commu- 
nity Awards. “This/* said the 
eighth-grader proudly, “says 
kids can make a difference.** 

THE PATIENT 
TEACHER 

In 1994, George Abshire was 
TCI Cablevision*s Tulsa 
Teacher of the Year; in 1995, 
he received a Presidential 
Award for Excellence in 
Mathematics and Science 
Teaching, and in September, he 
b ecam c Okla h o ma *s 1 996 - 1 99 7 
Teacher of the Year. 

He is known for his 
patience, a deep affection for 
fractions and integers, and his 
ability to make the complicated 
easy for students. But we 


recognize the chairman of the 
lenks East math department 
here for his unfailing belief 
that “all students can reason, 
think, and problem solve*’ and 
his pride in being a teacher, “I 
give thanks every day that I*m 
a teacher/’ Abshire said, 

PRESERVING 
OUR PAST 

Melvena Heisch of Okla- 
homa City has spent two 
decades as a deputy state 
historic preservation officer — 
helping preserve landmarks as 
important to our state’s 
identity as Route 66 and 35 
small- town Main Streets, She 
has established a program 
honoring families who have 
held their ranches and farms 
for 100 years, founded a 
statewide preservation 
organization, and edited the 
history book Women in 
Oklahoma, 

Injured in the Oklahoma 
City bombing of April 19, 1995 
(her office was 150 feet away), 
she left the hospital after three 
days to spearhead efforts to 
document the extensive 
damage to 73 nearby historic 
buildings and to advocate that 
preserving such landmarks was 
an important part of the 
community’s healing process. 

On October 17, Heisch 
received a 1996 National 
Preservation Honor Award 
from the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation for her 
efforts. 

Opposite page, clockwise from 
right, Wes Edwards (far right), 

Al Beck, George Abshire, and 
Meivena Heisch. 
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BUSINESS 


The Wave of the Future 

AGRICULTURE TAKES A HIT; INDUSTRY THRIVES 


It may be remembered as the year that foreshadowed our future. Oil production dropped 
(again) despite more drilling and higher revenues. Down on the fartm drought sizzled wheat 
crops, mites plagued beekeepers, and webworm decimated pecan groves; seemed the only happy 
farmers in 1996 were the ones who raised corn or hogs. In the big cities, however, it was as good 
a year as the state had seen since the 1980s. Indeed the only thing in more abundance than 
""Help Wanted** signs were the number of companies announcing the new jobs they planned to 
add to Oklahoma*s economy before the year 2000. 


di^jA vu 

In October, McCrory Corp. 
of York, Pennsylvania, 
resurrected a name that for 
decades was synonymous with 
shopping Oklahoma: TG&Y. 
In its heyday, the Oklahoma- 
based family variety store had 
920 stores in 29 states and 
employed 30,000; its super 
centers predated Wal-Mart 
super stores. TG&Y was sold 
to McCrory *s in 1986. The 
first new 10,000-square-foot 
TG&Y reopened in Heritage 
Park Mall in Midwest City. 

ONE THEY TRUST 

Oklahoma City financial 
planner Randy Thurman was 
tapped by Worth magazine for 
its register of the top 200 
financial advisers in the U.S. 

Worth ran background 
checks far beyond regulatory 
requirements. It based its 
final selection on investment 
philosophy, personal and 
client references, and reports 
from the Better Business 
Bureau (editors even ran a 
personal credit history on 
each planner to see if he 
practiced what he preached). 
As Worth put it, ‘‘There’s no 
shortage of folks eager to help 
with your money (250,000 at 
last count). Here are 200 we’d 


recommend to our parents.” 

FIGHTING AIDS 

Scientists at the Oklahoma 
Medical Research Foundation 
in Oklahoma City patented a 
procedure in November they 
predicted would virtually 
eliminate the AIDS danger in 
blood transfusions. 

During research on 
retroviruses, Dr. Robert Floyd 
noticed the presence of 
methylene blue not only 
prevented HIV from growing 
in a test tube but appeared to 
destroy the virus. The antiviral 
property was found to be 
activated by light and con- 
firmed in animal studies 
conducted by a research 
colleague. 

THE BIG DOG 

In July, The Williams 
Companies of Tulsa purchased 
Global Access Telecommunica- 
tions Services Inc. of Boston, 
becoming the nation’s largest 
transmitter of news, sports, 
and entertainment program- 
ming. 

SWEET PROMISE 

The year saw more than one 
company pledge not only a 
fondness for the Sooner State 
but — more importantly — more 


jobs. Among the promise- 
makers: Duncan-based 
Halliburton (800 jobs by 
1999), Seattle-based Boeing 
(1,000 jobs in Oklahoma City 
by 2002 at an average salary of 
$42,000 a year), Tulsa-based 
TCIM Services Inc. (825 jobs 
by year’s end), MetLife (250 
Tulsa jobs), and Whirlpool 
(800 in Tulsa in 1996 with 
another 500 to come). 

DO THE MATH 

Seeing as how it’s been 20 
years since a major company 
opened in Pawnee (pop. 

2,000), community leaders 
decided in 1996 to try another 
tack. “We cannot offer enough 
incentives to attract companies 
employing 300 or 400. We 
can’t compete with a Stillwater 
or a Tulsa,” Mayor Elzie Smith 
told the Tulsa World in May, 
“but if you get five or six 
businesses employing 50 or 60 
people, then you’ve got 300 
employed.” 

So far, the theory has proved 
sound. By early summer 
Pawnee was cutting the ribbon 
on Cherokee Moon, a machine 
shop that manufactures small 
parts for the aerospace 
industry. The company 
opened with ten employees, 
but plans call for that to triple 


in the next few years. 

THE PEOPLE'S 
COMPANY 

The Wall Street lournal 
singled out Jackson, Missis- 
sippi-based WorldCom Inc. as 
the “Best 10-Year Performer” 
of 1,000 corporations 
surveyed for the newspaper’s 
Shareholder Scoreboard. In 
the last decade, WorldCom 
provided its investors with a 
57.3 percent average annual 
return. 

WorldCom’s single largest 
work force is in Tulsa. 


HISPANIC FLOURISHES 

Lawton-based LB&M 
Associates Inc. posted a 389 
percent increase in sales from 
1991 to 1995 ($2.9 million to 
$14 million), earning the high- 
tech company rung number 73 
on Hispanic Business 
Magazine's ladder of the 100 
Fastest-growing Hispanic 
Businesses in America. 

LB&M provides technical 
support services to such 
household names as Eastman 
Kodak, General Electric, and 
Lockheed-Martin. Its 17 
original employees have 
become a work force of 285. 



LB&M's Rudy Alvarado. 
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The spirit of Lawton is hard to resist. It’s the spirit of the 
American West... where cavalrymen fought and pioneers 
settled, and where Apache Chief Geronimo lived his final 
days. Today the spirit lives on in the museums, the 
wildlife, the people, and the myriad events of Lawton. 
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CHAMBER 


Let the spirit move you. 

Call the Lawton Chamber of Commerce for more information at 1-800-872-4540 






CULTURE 


Embracing high art 

WE SAY GOOD-BYE TO SHIN'ENKAN 

// fi state js defined by the culture it protects as much as the culture it produces, !996 was a bittersweet year in Oklahoma. 
Oil one hand, Oklahoma fwo of its own (Tony Randall, Maria Tallchief ) accept some of the highest honors our 

nation bestows on artists. On the other, we watched in horror as Bruce Goffs architectural gem ShbfenKan burned to the 
ground Christmas week at the hands of an unknown arsonist. It is said art uplifts the soul, but what happens to our souls 
when such art is lost^ 


Shin'enKan was our best 
record of what Goff 
could do if not 
constricted by a tight 
budget; in a sense, it was 
his masterwork. 


BY MARK ALDEN 
BRANCH 


W HEN A HOUSE IS LOST, SOMEONE ALWAYS MOURNS IT: 
the people who made their lives there, the people who knew and 
loved those people, the people who passed it every day. But that 
mourning is most often for the memories that the house embodied. To ac- 
tually grieve for an inanimate assembly of steel or wood, however well-made, 
might strike some as irrational, even inappropriate. But there is something 
about the houses ofthe late architect Bruce Goff that seems anything but in- 
animate, Each one is the fruit of the creative union of two individuals^ — Goff 
and his client. As such, each one is as surely unique as is every human being. 
So to many Oklahomans and to followers of architecture around the world, 
it felt almost like a very special person had died when Shin'enKan, the 
Bartlesville house Goff designed for Joe Price, was destroyed by an arsonist 
in late December, 

To those with an interest in “organic architecture” — the American design 
school that traces its history through Frank Lloyd Wright to the transcen- 
dentalist movement — the loss of Shin'enKan was a major one, “It was cer- 
tainly the most important work of his later career,” says Goff biographer 
David DeLong of the house, “It was our best record of what he could do if 
not constricted by a tight budget,” Bart Prince, the Albuquerque architect 
who was GofTs protege, agrees, noting that the house included phases from 
three decades of Goff's career: “In a sense, it was his masterwork," 

Even among Goffs always personal works, Shin'enKan was unusual in the 
extent to which it reflected the lives of its creators. The story began when 
Price was a student at the University of Oklahoma in 1951 and an admirer 
of the work of Goff, who was then chairman of 0,U,'s architecture school. 
Price asked the architect if he would be interested in designing a building 
for his father's pipeline company in Bartlesville. Goff s suggestion that they 
ask Frank Lioyd Wright instead led to Wright's famous Price Tower, 

The Prices were important patrons of architecture: Joe's father Harold 
Price, Sr., built a house by the California architect Cliff May, and Harold 
Price, |r„ hired Frank Lloyd Wright to do his. When it was Joe's turn in 1955, 
he turned to Goff to create a house to suit his bachelor lifestyle. 

The result was a rich, exuberant, slightly crazy melange of Asian forms, 
elaborate geometry, eccentric materials, and quintessentially 1950's creature 
comforts. The house centered on a triangular room with a sunken seating 
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Opposite page, clockwise from top, Shin^enKan's living room, a bedroom, and its 
glass-studded exterior. 
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CULTURE 


DINO-MITE! 

In February, ground broke on the 
180,000‘Square-foot Sam Noble Okla- 
homa Museum of Natural History in 
Norman with the help of a triceratopped 
bulldozer. University of Oklahoma 
student Stuart Kotake used 750 feet of 
chicken wire to construct the 12-foot-tall 
dinosaur, taking special care to upholster 
the driver*s seat of the *dozer with fur and 
a bone buckle. 

OKLAHOMA'S HALF 
OF THE ODD COUPLE 

Former Tulsan Tony Randall was 
named the recipient of the 1996 U.S* 
Montblanc de la Culture award for his 
work as founder and chairman of the 
National Actors Theater, 

The award comes with a $15,000 check, 
a trophy, and a gold fountain pen; the 
Emmy-winning actor said he’d keep the 
pen, but the cash would go to his National 
Actors Theater High School Outreach 
Program to “help us continue to make 
live classical theater accessible and 
affordable to the youth of America.” 

A HAPPY ENDING 

Tulsa author Clifton Taulbert’s Once 
Upon a Time... When We Were Colored 
struck a deep chord when it was first 
published by Oklahoma’s own Councii 
Oak Books in 1989; last April the book 
went on to become a major motion 
picture and to win the NAACP's Image 
Award for Outstanding Literary Work, 
Nonfiction. 

THE BANKER IS A COWBOY 

Boatmen’s CEO Kenneth W. Townsend 
of Oklahoma City (a thirty-five-year 
veteran of the banking business) took the 
reins of the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame and Western Heritage Center in 
December, replacing former museum 
director B. Byron Price, who had moseyed 
north to head the Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center in Cody, Wyoming* 

The 53-year-oid Townsend inherits a 
world-class museum in the final stages of 
a $33-miilion expansion that will triple 
the museum’s size. 

IT BEATS A TIE 

The University of Oklahoma raised $2 
million to purchase the Fleischaker 
Collection from Richard and Adeline 
Fleischaker, then quickly put the massive 
collection of Southwestern art (400 pieces 
in all) on display in November — ^just in 


area covered in white shag carpet. An onyx-lopped table vvith hi-fi controls in- 
side rose from the floor by means ofa hydrauliclift. Above all this was a pyrami- 
dal roof with two sides made of glass and two covered with goose feathers to cre- 
ate just the right acoustic and lighting effects. Three small wings extended from 
that room like the flags of a pinvvheel, and the walls were made of anthracite coal 
with chunks of green glass (a favorite Goff material) sprinkled liberally through- 
out. 

By 1 966, Price had married and had began to amass an impressive collection of 
Japanese prints; Goff, for his part, had left O.U* and was working in Kansas City. 
Price and his wife, Etsuko, asked Goff to design an addition that would house a 
traditional Japanese bath and a gallery for their prints* GofTs design, which was 
built between 1967 and 1969, continued the themes of the original house, but the 
addition was more overtly Japanese in character* The hexagonal gallery was de- 
signed for contemplating art in the traditional Japanese manner, with only one 
painting or screen visible at a time* A pool and skylight in the center of the room 
helped create an atmosphere of calm* Just below the gallery, the surfaces of the 
bath were covered %vith small tiles in exuberant geometric patterns. It was around 
the time that the addition was completed that the Prices decided to name their 
house ShuTenKaUf Japanese that Price translated as 'The losing-your- heart house.’’ 

Price and Goff came together again in 1974, when Price decided he needed ad- 
ditional bedrooms for his children and a private study for himself* This addition 
would become one of the house’s most distinctive features: a tower with bedrooms 
on the second level and a “roost” for Price on the third* Price's study was luxuri- 
ous even for this house: faceted mirrors on the ceiling, floors of carpet and onyx, 
large leather chairs attached to the floor, and most remarkably, generous windows 
covered with colored glass beads attached by Goff himself. While this was the last 
major addition to the house, Price and Goff continued to tinker with it together 
until Goff died in 1982* 

The Prices left Bartlesville in the early !980s, in part because they had given their 
collection of Japanese prints to the Los Angeles County Museum of Art and wanted 
to be near it. (The museum built a pavilion for the collection that was designed 
by Goff and completed by Bart Prince.) When he decided to leave the house in 
which he had invested so much of himself, Price considered having it demolished, 
as he feared it would slowly fall apart otherwise* (Goffs highly personal way of 
working with clients often resulted in a building that is difficult to sell or convert 
to other uses*) 

However, a group of Bartlesville citizens calling themselves the Friends of 
Shin’enKan rallied around the house and arranged for Price to donate it to the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, which tried with little success to operate the property as a 
conference center* The university sold the property last year to a pair of adjacent 
landowners, who had agreed to lease it (and eventually donate it) to the Friends of 
Shin’enKan. The lease was about to be signed when the arsonist struck the night 
of December 26. 

Now Shin’enKan is all but gone; only one piece survived, the subterranean Japa- 
nese bath with its remarkable tile work. 

Price and the Friends of Shin’enKan have discussed building a memorial to Goff 
and to the house using the bath as the centerpiece, but legal issues surrounding 
the property have yet to be resolved. For all practical purposes, Shin'en Kan's brief 
life is over* Speaking of the house, after the fire. Prince, who worked on the addi- 
tions to the house as Goffs associate, said, “People toss the word ‘organic’ around 
a lot, but this house truly was an organism, since it was always growing* It's a good 
example of something that was finished at every stage but never really finished^” 

Like a tree, one might say. Or indeed, a person. M 


Mark Alden Brancht a native of Drumrighu is setiior editor of LD. Magazine 
in New York. 
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CULTURE 


time for the 60th anniversary celebration 
of the museum’s permanent collection. 

Which begs the question: what do 
you get a museum for a 61st anniver- 
sary? 

HIGH FLYING 

In her home state> Maria Tallchief is 
known best as one of the five Indian 
ballerinas (Moscelyne Larkin, Yvonne 
Chouteau, Rosella Hightower, and her 
sister Marjorie) whose group celebrity 
threatened to surpass that of the famed 
Kiowa Five. 

But in truth, the Osage dancer from 
Fairfax outdid them all. As a child, she 
danced at President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s first inauguration; as a 
woman, she married the king of ballet 
George Balanchine in 1947 and became 
ballet’s reigning princess and her 
husband’s greatest muse. But as a 
dancer, Maria Tallchief was, simply put, 
the first important American prima 
ballerina. (One critic called her toes 
“points of steel.”) 

Balanchine is said to have tailored 
many of his finest dances to the 
technical proficiencies of his wife; their 
marriage ended in 1952, but Maria 
continued to dance. In 1965, Tallchief 
received the Capezio Award, the highest 
honor in dance, for having raised the 
aesthetic standards of U.S. ballet to the 
par of Europe for the first time. A year 
later, she retired to raise her family. She 
later served as artistic director of the 
Lyric Opera Ballet in Chicago, and in 
1980 with her sister Marjorie, founded 
the Chicago City Ballet. 

This fall, Tallchief was inducted into 
the National Women’s Hall of Fame in 
Seneca, New York, and named a 
Kennedy Center honoree for her lifetime 
contributions to the nation’s culture. 

THE LITTLE THEATER 
THAT COULD 

After being the only community 
theater in North America invited to the 
28th Annual International Drama 
Festival in Ireland this year (the longest 
running drama festival in the world), 
Muskogee Little Theater’s Lisa Wilson 
and Cary Pruitt walked off with the 
festival’s best actress and best actor 
award. The 12-member cast performed 
Strange Snow. Not only did they get rave 
reviews, Irishmen were rather taken with 
the group, dubbing them the nicest 
Americans they’d ever met. 


The Dancer 

OKLAHOMA'S PRIMA BALLERINA 

By Arlene Croce 

MARIA TALLCHIEF AND AMERICAN BALLET 
came of age in the same moment. In 1946, at 
the age of twenty-one, she married George 
Balanchine. When Ballet Society, his subscribers- 
only company, became New York City Ballet and 
needed to attract the general public, she was its 
brilliant prima ballerina. She starred in the new 
ballets by Balanchine and Jerome Robbins that 
secured the company’s local fame; she led the long European tours that 
sealed its international reputation. 

Tallchief, who received a Kennedy Center Honor for lifelong contri- 
butions to American culture in a televised gala on December 8, has a 
golden niche all her own in the pantheon of American ballet: she didn’t 
just rise to the occasion — she was the occasion. Balanchine had been 
struggling in this country since the early thirties to prove that classical 

ballet was an American birthright. 
What dancer could make a better case 
for him than Tallchief, the daughter 
of a full-blooded Osage Indian from 
Oklahoma, where the wind comes 
sweepin’ down the plain? Tallchief 
easily met the glamour standard then 
being set by Hollywood beauties, and 
her Native Americanism was a 
publicity agent’s dream. On the stage 
at City Center, she radiated a garde- 
nia freshness along with strength, 
dedication, and good will; she was a 
people’s princess in a people’s theatre. (And, yes, she had a sister — 
Marjorie Tallchief, who became a star of ballet in Europe.) The 
Tallchief phenomenon shocked Americans and dazzled foreigners. And 
it inspired a wholesale renovation of the traditional ballerina repertory. 

As Tallchief relates in an autobiography to be published in 1997, her 
union with Balanchine, twenty years her senior, was more a partnership 
than a marriage. Their children were Orpheus^ Firebird^ Swan LakCy Scotch 
Symphony^ The Nutcracker, Allegro 
Brillante. After their breakup, her 
triumphs did not cease. But Tallchief s 
story w\W always be the story of ballet 
conquering America. It was and is an 
American romance. 


Arlene Croce's story on Maria Tallchief 
first appeared in The New Yorker. 

This page, Maria Tallchief 71, with actress Goldie Hawti at the Kennedy Center awards and 
1996 Kennedy award recipients from left: ( top row) playwright Edward Albee and actor Jack 
Lemmon, (bottom row) singer Johnny Cash, Tallchief and saxophonist Benny Carter. 
Opposite page, Tallchirf in 1964 in a remake of her most famous role, George Balanchine's 
Firebird (in 1949). 



'When I was the star of the 
New York City Ballet, I was 
the woman of the year. 

I was dancing at the White 
House. And I just don't see 
this happening anymore. 
Have we become a 
second-class art form?' 

— Maria Tallchief 
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DOUBLE TAKES 
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The Unexpected Happens 

IN 1996, IT HAPPENED A LOT 


It was the year of good-hearted super models, beautiful politicians, wayward wild animals, and 
a horse more talented than most people's kids: she twirls lassos, paints abstracts, and plays not 
only the guitar but keyboard (and unlike most teen-agers she doesn't mind hugging adults in 
public). It was all enough to make the average Oklahoman throw up his hands in 
amazement... or get the camcorder out. 


GET ALONG 
LITTLE DOGIE 

An Oklahoma City farmer 
collected $2,228 in damages 
after city workers mistakenly 
rounded up and then sold her 
herd of cattle. City council 
members figure they got off 
easy. Quipped Councilman 
Mark Schwartz, “1 grew up in 
New York, but even up there, 
we knew cattle rustling was a 
great offense — punishable by 
hanging, I understand.” 

WHO'S GETTING 
MARRIED? 

Okay, we admit it, we were 
as curious as the next person 
when the Chicago Bulls Dennis 
Rodman announced he was 
getting married in 1996; we 



The ubiquitous Dennis Rodman 


’ were equally as abashed when 
it turned out he was marrying 
himself— in drag, no less. 

We took a solemn vow not 
to be so easily fooled next time. 

EQUINE FOLLIES 

It probably doesn’t surprise 
anyone that a four-year-old 
who can kick a football; play 
guitar, harmonica, and 
keyboard; twirl a rope; and 
untie herself a la Houdini 
would be a much sought-after 
guest by Hollywood talk show 
hosts like Jay Leno. 

Only in this case the four- 
year-old is a dapple gray 
quarter horse named Ice. The 
precocious horse has met 
everyone from Henry Winkler 
to Nashville’s Crook and 
Chase, but owner Johnny 
Blasier says her funniest 
encounter in 1996 wasn’t on 
Leno’s “Tonight Show” in 
November but back home in 
Stillwater. Seems Cheryl 
Blasier interrupted a training 
session to request her 
husband’s presence inside, and 
Blasier ran the request by Ice 
who promptly shook her head 
no. “I told Cheryl Ice said no,” 
recalled Blasier. “Boy, she got 
mad and slammed the door.” 
That’s the wife, not the horse. 

SHE'S GOT THE LOOK 

The face of Tulsa-raised 


super model Amber Valletta 
has graced magazine covers 
around the world, but 1996 
saw her career shift into 
overdrive. In January, the 
twenty-two-year-old signed a 
seven-figure deal to be the new 
face for Elizabeth Arden; the 
ink was barely dry before 
Valletta learned she was also 
the new co-host of MTV’s 
“House of Style.” 

NO, SHE'S GOT 
THE LOOK 

General Mills can’t say 
exactly what feature of Wilson 
resident Correna Wilson will 
turn up in its new-and- 
improved Betty Crocker being 
designed by John Stuart Ingle 
for release in 1997, but the 58- 
year-old grandmother was 
among 78 women chosen in 
March to influence the 
likeness. 

CLEANING UP 
MR. CLEAN 

His shiny bald head, bulging 
muscles, and twinkling eye 
made Mr. Clean a household 
face when he was introduced in 
America in the late 1950s by 
Proctor 8c Gamble. In 1996, 
Norman illustrator Mike 
Wimmer was asked to create a 
friendlier Mr. Clean for 
Proctor 8c Gamble, and no one 
was too surprised when he 


turned to Norman fireman 
Bob Callaghan. Observes 
Callaghan, “My little niece has 
. been calling me Mr. Clean ever 

• since she could talk.” 

Though company officials 
. insist Mr. Clean is simply a 
character, not Callaghan, 
Wimmer is a bit more candid: 

. “I whittled the features 
down... flattened his nose a 
little bit and made his ears 
. stick out a little more. (Bob) 
wasn’t completely bald so I had 
to make him bald, and I added 
a little twinkle in his eye.” But 
it’s Mike; it’s definitely Mike. 

^ CLEAN UP, NO. 2 

Calley Finn of Tulsa is 
. considered a master of mess: 
in 1996 a photo of her messiest 
encounter made the top 10 cut 
. out of 1,200 entries in Peop/e 

* magazine’s “Dirtiest Kid in 
^ America” competition. 

As a finalist in the New York 
City Stain-a-thon, Calley 
tackled an obstacle course 
(complete with a chocolate 
syrup-coated hill and a ramp 
. smeared with peanut butter 
and jelly) with vigor. In fact, 
her parents didn’t know 
, whether to be proud or 
disappointed when a five-year- 
old girl slathered in Mississippi 
mud was deemed dirtier than 
their six-year-old. 

ONLY THE 

SILVERSMITH KNOWS 
FOR SURE 

When the USS Oklahoma 
went down in the bombing of 
. Pearl Harbor on December 7, 

. Opposite page, T ulsa's gift to the 
runways, Amber Valletta. 
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DOUBLE TAKES 


1 941 , one battleship treasure 
wasn’t aboard: a 64 -pound 
sterling silver punch bowl 
commissioned by the Okla- 
homa legislature for $7,500 in 
1914 from Gorham Silver- 
smiths, (The bowl was safe in 
storage at the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard in Bremerton, 
Washington.) 

For years, the punch bowl 
(with its engraved 1889 Land 
Run scene and busts of 
Sequoyah and Boomer David 
L. Payne) has been part of a 
political tug of war between 
the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and whomever 
happened to be occupying the 
governor’s mansion at the time 
(first ladies coveted the punch 
bowl for state functionsi OHS 
members argued it should be 
protected like the museum 
piece it is). 

December 5, everybody got 
what they wanted: the original 
punch bowl remains at the 
State Museum of History in 
Oklahoma Cityj meanwhile, an 
exact replica (down to the 
scratches) by master silver- 
smith Michael Izrael of New 
York City moved into the 
governor’s mansion. 

Only one noticeable 
difference between the bowls 
was noted: The newcomer cost 
$50,000’ — six times the price of 
the original, 

I ONLY BELIEVE 
WHAT I READ IN 
THE FUNNIES 

Fabian Nicieza is no 
Oklahoman, but when he went 
to pick a location for his latest 
comic about a college baseball 
player from a fictional Native 
American tribe, Oklahoma 
seemed appropriate. 

The only problem: he had 
never been to Oklahoma. 

One tourist package later, 
however, and Nicieza was 
name-dropping like a native. 
(Future plans call for Turok’s 
alter ego Joshua Fireseed to 
practice with the ’89ers 
baseball team and dine at local 
restaurants.) 


Indeed the only snag thus far 
involves a university to the 
south. Seems O.U. officials felt 
it would be denigrating to the 
university to have dinosoids 
walking around a cartoon 
campus named after it... 
because that’s not real, and 
O.U, is, well, a real educational 
institution. “I said, Tine, to 
heck with you,’ said Nicieza, 
and relocated Turok to a 
fictional college located in 
Oklahoma City named... 
Oklahoma College. 

So far, not a peep has been 
heard from the real O.C. 



FAREWELL, MOJO 

On April 15, 1996, Okla- 
homa City Zoo officials ended 
the suffering of Mojo, a nine- 
month-old western lowland 
gorilla whose battle to survive 
lymphocytic leukemia had 
touched adults and children 
nationwide. 

WHAT KIND OF BE- 
HAVIOR WON'T BE 
TOLERATED? 

A Tulsa man won $850,000 
for injuries he suffered in a 
fight in which the side of his 
nose was bitten off; reportedly 
the attorney who did the biting 
was moved to do so by the 
victim’s use of profanity in 
front of his son. Dad, we have 
to suppose, was making a 
point. 

ONE MAN'S TRASH 

Flo and Jess Howard of 
Oklahoma City were out for a 
hot dog when they happened 
on a purse^ — discarded by a 


trash bin by a not -too- 
accomplished purse snatcher. 

Inside was a driver’s license, 
$1,400 in cash, and $40,000 in 
jewelry. The couple, good 
Okies, called the owner and 
had her pick it up. 

ELVIS SIGHTING 

The New York-based Ford 
Agency once voted Darwin 
Gaylord Warner’s Elvis 
impersonation ''the best Elvis 
show in the country,” but that 
didn’t keep Tulsa police from 
busting the Jenks man when 
he insisted on dancing 
through a field test. As one 
officer put it, the arrest was 
not a comment on the 
entertainment value of the 
dancing — "it was more of a 
sobriety issue.” 

THE SCALES OF 
JUSTICE TIP SLOWLY 

Rep. Gary Stottlemyre’s 
Senate Bill 680 was an attempt 
to halt bear-wrestling and 
horse-tripping events; it was 
sailing smoothly through the 
state legislature until politi- 
cians realized that passing the 
bill would make it more costly 
in Oklahoma to wrestle a bear 
($5,000) than to abuse one’s 
spouse ($500). 

BET YOU CAN'T 
STEAL JUST ONE 

An anonymous tip led 
Durant police to the location 
of the World’s Largest Peanut, 
after it was he is ted by two 
nineteen-year-old men in 
January. The two men denied 
taking the 3-foot-long, 50- 
pound metal goober, until 
police confronted them with 
the evidence. “] don’t imagine 
they’ll do any jail time,” Det. 
Wayne Timberlake told the 
Tuha World. "They’re 
probably more embarrassed 
than anything.” 

They aren’t alone in their 
shame. It was the third time 
the peanut had been snatched 
since being given to the city, 

A FIVE-STAR BRAIN 


I 

Breniia Peterson of Altus is : 

proof that practice makes i 

perfect: a senior at the i 

Oklahoma School of Science t 

and M athe m atics i n O kla ho ma \ 
City, she made a 1 ,430 on the 
SAT two years ago, worked 
with one of her instructors to 
improve her skills on the 
competitive math problems, 
and then took the test again. 

Her score? A perfect 1 ,600. 

FOLLOW THAT CAR 

In March a burglary 
suspect’s poor car maintenance 
made him easy tracking for 
Rogers County Sheriff Buck 
Johnson and Deputy Don 
Bo rd wine: the officers simply 
followed the grooves left in the 
asphalt by a flat tire on the 
getaway car. When they 
caught up with the vehicle, the 
tire had been changed and the 
car WPS empty. Uterally. The 
suspect showed up shortly, a 
gas can in hand. 

CANT A BEAR GET A 
LITTLE QUIET? 

No one knew if Michail, the 
Tulsa Zoo’s male polar bear, 
had wandered or slid into the 
20-foot-deep moat that 
borders the zoo’s brown bear 
exhibit where he and a female 
polar bear were temporary 
guests. 

It quickly became clear in 
January, however, Michail had 
no intention of seeking higher 
ground. After a several day 
stand-off, it was zoo officials 
who cried "Unde,” hoisting 
the groggy bear out in a cargo 
net using a winch truck. 

CANT AN ELEPHANT 
TAKE A WALK? 

An Oklahoma City police- 
man did the second-best thing 
upon spotting an elephant 
sauntering across a wheat field 

Opposite page, master silver- 
smith Michael Izrael and the 
punch bowb (the original is on 
the left); Norman violin maker 
Tauno Ekonen; and Ice and 
johnny Blaster with Jay Leno. 
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at N.W. 10 And Mustang Road: 
he called the Yukon police, 
(“He thought he*d never hear 
the end of it if he called his 
own department,” a Yukon 
officer told the Daily Oklaho- 
man.) 

ONE GOOD REASON 
WHY POLITICIANS 
SHOULDN'T 
TAKE GIFTS 

Tulsa County Commissioner 
John Selph has received many 
a thank-you gift in his political 
career, but 1996 saw a first: a 
25-pound chunk of petrified 
dinosaur dung* 

The lima-bean shaped 
dinosaur chip didn*t go with 
the decor of his office, and his 
wife forbade him to bring it 
home, so Selph did what any 
good Okie would do: he pul 
the collectible in the back of 
his pickup. 

Still, one has to wonder 
exactly how tar the tongue was 
in the cheek of the Oakhurst 
resident who reportedly 
bestowed the dung on the 
commissioner with words to 
the effect, “I thought so much 
of your work on behalf of 
Oakhurst I'm giving you this,” 

ONE GOOD REASON 
WHY WE HAVE 
SCIENCE MUSEUMS 

Tulsa's Harmon Science 
Center already had a dinosaur 
skull, brain, and eggs, with a 
footprint on the way, so you 
could excuse museum officials 
for seeing opportunity written 
all over Tulsa County Com- 
missioner John Selph 's recent 
windfall: a 25-pound chunk of 
dino dung* 

Harmon's George Hangs, 

Jr*, read about the unusual gift 
at 6:35 a*m, on May 14 and 
quickly made a call* 'T was 
afraid someone else might 
want it,” Hangs told the Tulsa 
World in ail sincerity* 

In fact, the museum stepped 
up just in time — seems Selph's 
home owners association in 
Sand Springs was also 
busy**. busy redrafting its 


covenants to exclude copwUte 
(the nice scientific name for 
fossilized dung). 

irS OFFICIAL 

The black swallowtail 
became the state butterfly on 
November 1, 1996. 

ONE FOR THE MONEY 

In its January edition, 

Money magazine tapped 
Bartlesville as one of the top 
100 school districts in the 
nation* The magazine used the 
national School Match service, 
based in Columbus, Ohio, to 
examine school districts within 
commuting distance of the 
nation's 80 most populous 
areas (Bartlesville qualified for 
its proximity to Tulsa). 

The magazine ranked the 
districts on academic perfor- 
mance and affordable housing 
(Bartiesvi lie's median home 
value is $54,755)* To make the 
cut, schools had to rank in the 
top 20 percent of all systems 
based on scores for the SAT 
and ACT. Bartiesville qualified 
easily! since 1982, it has 
graduated 150 National Merit 
Scholarship semifinalists — 
more than any other district in 
the state. 

YOU CAN'T BE TOO 
RICH OR HAVE TOO 
MANY... 

In dismissing larceny 
charges against a woman 
accused of taking 1 10 
brassieres from an Ardmore 
Wal-Mart, District Judge Lee 
Card wrote: “The defendant 
never left the store, nor did she 
try to do so. ..She simply 
wandered around Wal-Mart 
with an astonishing quantity of 
merchandise*” 

ONE FOR OUR SIDE 

Citing the influence of John 
Steinbeck, Bruce Springsteen 
named his latest album The 
Ghost of Tom food, after the 
hero in Steinbeck's The Grapes 
of Wrath (the classic that gave 
birth to the term O^ie). 

And The Boss didn't stop 


there. In August, he an- 
nounced plans to help preserve 
the writer's legacy; his first 
project: a benefit for the John 
Steinbeck Research Center at 
San Jose State University. 

TOO GOOD 
TO BE TRUE 

Coweta native William R. 
Bright won the $1 million 
Templeton Prize for Progress 
in Religion in March. Bright, 
who draws $43,000 a year as 
the head of the $270 million - 
a-year Campus Crusade for 
Christ, said he would use the 
prize money to set up a fund to 
promote festing among 
Christians* “I'm still in a state 
of shock,” he told reporters. 
“It's hard to imagine a little 
boy named Billy Bright would 
be so chosen and honored*” 


PERFECT PITCH 

A violin patterned after a 
Hellien Stradivarius and 
handcrafted by Tauno Ekonen 
of Norman won the grand 
championship award for violin 
tone at the annual convention 
of the Violin Makers Associa- 
tion. (Professional violinists 
played each of the entries at 
least six times before making 
their determination.) 


FILMING OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa native Tim Nelson 



chose the town of Collinsville, 
north of Tulsa, for his movie 
Eye of God starring Martha 
Plimpton and Hal Holbrook, 
At year's end, the film had 
made the cut for Robert 
Redford's prestigious 
Sundance Film Festival* 

STICKING TO THE 
CLASSICS 

In February, Oklahoma's 
own Alfre Woodard, a two- 
time Emmy winner, appeared 
in the four- hour miniseries 
“Gulliver's Travels,” but her 
younger fans probably got a 
bigger kick when the action 
figure based on her role in the 
latest Trek hit stores 
nationwide. 

JURASSIC PARK 
WITH WIND 

It's been said that real life 
science inspired director 
Steven Spielberg and author 
Michael Crichton to make the 
1996 blockbuster hit Twister, 
but it probably didn't hurt 
that tornadoes are notori- 
ously photogenic. 

Though the film was shot 
on location in Oklahoma 
(Wakita, Ponca City, 
Guthrie), no twisters dropped 
in during filming in 1995. 

Still film-makers managed to 
get enough footage for the 
movie to debut in theaters in 
May of 1996 (Lt. Gov. Mary 
Fallin hosted the premier at 
Penn Square Cinema in 
Oklahoma City). 

OUT OF THE 
CUPBOARD 

At the First Americans in the 
Arts Awards in February, 
Cherokee rap singer Idtefoot of 
Tulsa won Outstanding Actor 
in a Film for his role in The 
Indian in the Cupboard. 


Opposite pagey Hollywood 
histrionics on the set of Twister, 
Alfre Woodard in “Gulliver's 
Travels (left, her figurine),” 
Martha Plimpton on the set of 
Eye Of God, and Litefoot in 
character. 
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M U S I C 


Okies in Country Music 

NEWCOMERS, VETERANS, DUOS, SOLO ARTISTS— THEY'RE EVERYWHERE 


It's been a little more than five years since Oklahoma became synonymous with country musk 
(thanks to Reba, Garthy Vince, Joe^ Ronnie, Toby, etc. etc.), but in a decade when most fame 
lasts 15 minutes at best, it seems like forever. Vies, Oklahomans have always fared well in 
Nashville (think Merle Haggard and Patti Page), but anymore it seems like the best predictor of 
country music success is not a hot demo tape but an Oklahoma birth certificate. (No, they're 
not available through mail order,) 


DON'T CRY 
FOR GARTH 

In 1996, he welcomed his 
third daughter {Allie Colleen 
Brooks in July), sold two 
million concert tickets, and 
became the best-selling solo 
artist of all lime in the United 
States (second only to the 
Beatles), 

At the American Music 
Awards in January, he won 
Favorite Male Country Artist 
(for the fifth consecutive year) 
and Favorite Countr)'^ Album 
(for Hits), as well as Artist of 
the Year (he refused to take 
that trophy home; at his 
suggestion, it will become a 
traveling trophy). Brooks 
delivered the evening^s most 
powerful moment when he 
paid tribute to rescuers and 
victims of the Oklahoma City 
bombing, performing ''The 
Change” before a backdrop of 
raw footage taken at the scene 
of the explosion. 

GETTING HIS DUE 

In Oklahoma, he was always 
the second most popular of the 
four bandieading Wills brothers, 
but the late Johnnie Lee Wills 
finally got his turn in September 
when Tulsa renamed 17th 
Slreet ^ — from Louisville Avenue 
to the Pavilion— Johnnie Lee 
Wills Lane, 


THE NEWCOMER 

How big was Bryan White in 
1996? As Country Weekly put 
it, '‘He was on more magazine 
covers this year than the bar 

■ code," The Lawton-bom, 

^ Oklahoma City- raised 

balladeer watched his debut 
album Bryan White reach gold 
. and produce a string of hits — 

■ “Rebecca Lynn” went No. 1, 

At the Country Music 
. Association awards, he debuted 
not only as a nominee for the 
newcomer- filled Horizon 
. Award category but also as a 
contender for male vocalist of 
the year (an honor usually 
reserved for older veterans). In 
April, the Academy of Country 
Music named the twenty-two- 
year-old its Top New Male 
Vocalist) and TNN/Music City 
News Country Awards handed 
him a trophy for Male Star of 
Tomorrow, 



In October, sure enough, 
White won the CMA's Horizon 
Award (be patient, Bryan, the 
other will come), 

FACES TO WATCH 

When Coimtry America 
tapped the 10 new country 
stars of 1996, three out of the 
ten were Okies: Former O.U. 
medical student Brett James, 
Tulsan Jeff Carson whose hit 
‘The Car” won the award for 
top video at the Academy of 
Country Music Awards in 
April; and Ty England, (Garth 
Brooks*s old guitarist). 

PURELY REBA 

The Queen of Country 
finished 1996 with a new 
castle — -well, okay, a new 
29 ,000 -square- foot headquar- 
ters on Nashville’s Music Row 
(if s bigger than many castles), 
a new haircut (short), and a 
new career (she*s now part 
owner in the Country Star 
American Music Grill in Las 
Vegas), 

BETTER BY TWO 

Recent years have seen 
Brooks & Dunn cut No. I 
platinum albums, No, 1 videos, 
and a string of chart-topping 
singles; 1996 saw them bring 
home their fifth consecutive 
CM A for Best Vocal Duo and 



an accolade that had eluded 
the two thus far: the Academy 
of Country Music’s Enter- 
tainer of the Year Award, 
“WeVe going to be a duo for as 
long as you let us be a duo," 
Tulsan Ronnie Dunn said 
during the Nashville CM A 
ceremonies. 

By year’s end. Brooks & 
Dunn's record sales had hit 1 1 
million units sold— more than 
The Judds or The Everly 
Brothers. 

PARTNERING PARTON 

Oklahoma City native Vince 
Gill went into the 1996 
Country Music Association 
awards with seven nomina- 
tions and face time as the 
show's host; he took home a 
CMA for song of the year (“Go 
Rest High on That Mountain" 
by Gill) and another for vocal 
event of the year for his duet 'T 
Will Always Love You” with 
Dolly Parton. 

Opposite page, Brooks & Dunn 
(Ronnie Dunn ts from Tulsa), 
Oklahoma City-raised Bryan 
White, Yukoks Garth Brooks, 
atid Oklahoma City's Vince Gill 
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P O I. I T I C S 


The Era of the G.O.P. 

IT REIGNS ON THE OKLAHOMA PLAINS 


In I996y Democrats could be forgiven for feeling a little like Dorothy when she woke up in 
Munchkinland (Where am I? What is this place?). Once content being southern Democrats, 
Oklahoma voters from Little Dixie to (can you believe it?) Wes Watkins switched parties in 
1996. For the first time in history, we sent an all-GOP delegation to Washington as other 
Republican sons — from Rep. J.C. Watts to Senator Don Mickies — emerged as players to be 
reckoned with on Capitol Hill. Democrats held on to the White House — but Oklahoma can't 
take much credit (it went for Dole). 


MAN OF THE HOUR 

Three-term U.S. Senator 
Don Nickles started the year by 
winning unanimous election as 
majority whip for the U.S. 
Senate — the senate’s second- 
highest leadership position and 
a post that makes Nickles the 
second most powerful 
Oklahoman in political history 
(former Speaker of the House 
Carl Albert retains the title). 

Then in July, rumors started 
to fly that Nickles was under 
consideration as a running 
mate for presumed Republican 
presidential nominee Bob 
Dole. Nickles let it be known 
he wouldn’t turn the offer 
down but in the end was 
passed over for Jack Kemp. Of 
course, life has a way of 
equalizing: now Dole is out of 
the senate and doing TV talk 
shows, and Nickles is, well, still 
the second most powerful 
Oklahoman in political 
history. 

THE PRETTY 
POLITICIAN 

Congressman Steve Largent, 
41, made Peop/c magazine’s list 
of the world’s 50 most 
beautiful people, putting him 
in the company of James Bond 
(Pierce Brosnan), the Nanny 


(Fran Drescher) and Martha 
Stewart. “It’s flattering,” the 
former Seattle Seahawk told 
the Tulsa World, “but now the 
hard work begins: trying to 
convince my wife how lucky 
she is to live with me.” 

Asked to comment on the 
award, wife Terry responded: 

“/ think it’s pretty funny.” 

IT'S OFFICIAL 

Both Wes Watkins and the 
traditionally Democratic 
corner of the state known as 
Little Dixie went Republican in 
1996. Watkins, who from 1977 
through 1990 represented 
southeastern Oklahoma as a 
Democrat, switched parties in 
January and announced he 
would run for his old seat. It 
was a sign of things to come: 

In November, Watkins became 
the first Republican since 1908 
to win the 3rd Congressional 
District seat. 

SURE, YOU CAN 
QUOTE THAT 

It’s become the governor’s 
trademark: the pithy quote, 
the quick comeback, the 
unexpected zinger — all 
delivered with a playful glint in 
his eye. Some call him 
“Governor Popoff,” but they 


do so with a smile on their 
face. “We probably have the 
most colorful and quotable 
governor in my lifetime,” 
observed Secretary of State 
Tom Cole, a key political 
adviser to Gov. Keating and 
some say the man who plays 
Ed McMahon to Keating’s 
Johnny Carson. 

Reviews are still out, but 
says the man from the couch, 
“Whether you like him or not, 

I still think his press confer- 
ence is the best political show 
in town.” Well said, Tom. 

MAKING GOOD 

Two high points of the 
Republican National Conven- 
tion can be traced straight back 
to Oklahoma: If there’d been 
scoring. Congressman J.C. 




Watts’s 1 1 -minute speech 
would probably have taken the 
gold, but even he played 
second fiddle at the convention 
to a Democrat — 13-year-old 
George Wesley, Jr., whose 
sweet rendition of “Wind 
Beneath My Wings” moved 
hundreds to tears at the July 4, 
1995, rescuers’ memorial in 
Oklahoma City. 

ECO-POLITICS 

It’s final — a land exchange 
proposal that would see 
Weyerhaeuser trade 160,000 
acres for 50,000 acres from the 
USDA Forest Service got the 
thumbs-up. With the deal, 
Oklahoma’s public lands will 
increase by 105,000 acres 
around Broken Bow Lake and 
the McCurtain County 
Wilderness Area along the 
Glover River (only 28,000 acres 
of the land Weyerhaeuser will 
receive is in Oklahoma). 

This page, memorabilia from 
Oklahomans presidential 
candidate, Oklahoma City 
councilman Mark Schwartz 
became president of the National 
League of Cities, and, left. 
Congressman Ste\'e Largent. 
Opposite page, the merry 
Oklahoma contingent at the 
Democratic National Convention. 
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SPORTS 


Hail to the 013/mpians 

KEEPING THE SPORT IN SPORTS 


Maybe it's the legacy of the great Olympian from Yale Jim Thorpe^ but Oklahommis love their 
Olympics~and their Olympians. Athletes across Oklahoma racked up a truckload of trophies 
in 1996 (to loud applause and big headlines) and many memorable moments, but we will 
remember most the month of July when the world paused to watch its soi}s and daughters play 
out their dreams under the Olympic rings in Atlanta. 


OFF TO COLLEGE 

We've watched her compete 
since she was just a tiny sprite 
tumbling in the 1989 Olympic 
Festival in Oklahoma City; in 
1996> Shannon Miller ended 
her amateur career as well as 
it's ever been done by a 
gymnast: leading the USA to 
its first ever Olympic team 
g>minastics medal in Atlanta 
and becoming the first 
American to win an Olympic 
gold on balance beam. 

She exits the most decorated 
American gymnast in the 
history of the sport (she's won 
more Olympic and World 
Championship medals than 
any man or woman). 

In the fall, the studious 17- 
year-old picked up her life 
where last she left it — -as a 
college student at the Univer- 


sity of Oklahoma in Norman, 
(Fans were able to catch her on 
the professional circuit with 
her Olympic teammates.) 

WISHES COME TRUE 

Whenever folks asked what 
he'd want should he win an 
Olympic gold, Mustang 
wrestler Kendall Cross 
consistently named one thing: 
his name on the Mustang water 
tower. It took some doing 
(city officials tried offering a 
street or gym named after him 
instead), but Cross stood firm. 
In September, his wish was 
granted (though he got second 
billing to the town). 

Gov. Frank Keating threw in 
a “Kendall Cross Day in 
Oklahoma” on September 7 
just for good measure. 



OLYMPIANS ALL 

Oklahoma native John 
Godina (he was born in Fort 
Sill) brought home a silver in 
the shotput from Atlanta, and 
thanks to the hitting of 
Midwest City's A.J. Hinch and 
the pitching of Mangum's 
Braden Looper, the USA won a 
bronze in baseball. 

In 1996, the Weatherford- 
born, Mangum-raised Looper 
was essentially perfect at the 
game; his ERA was 0.00 — as 
good as it gets (nope, he didn't 
allow any runs, even in the 



Olympics), 

A RARE FEAT 

Going into 1996, only four 
teams in the American 
Association's 89-year history 
had ever come off last place 
one year to win the champion- 
ship title the next: Louisville, 
Evansville, Indianapolis, and 
Iowa. 

Add Oklahoma City to the 
list. In September, the 
Oklahoma City 89ers brought 
home the American Associa- 
tion championship trophy — 
just a year after finishing last in 
the league. Call it sweet 
revenge. 

AND WE/RE GOOD ON 
ICE, TOO 

For the second time in four 


years, the Oklahoma City 
Blazers were the Adams Cup 
champions of the Central 
Hockey League. 

GOING FOR THE 
GOLD...RING 

On April 27, former 
Romanian Olympic medalist 
Nadia Comaneci and former 
USA Olympian Bart Conner of 
Norman wed in a Romanian 
Orthodox Church in 
Bucharest, The couple, who 
live in Norman, spent the 
summer relocating the 
International Gymnastics Hall 
of Fame from Oceanside, 
California, to downtown 
Oklahoma City. (Both Conner 
and Comaneci belong to the 
halFs 15-mcmber board of 
directors,) 

TUBBS IS IN 

Former University of 
Oklahoma All-American Jerry 
Tubbs was one of 12 inductees 
into the College Football Hall 
of Fame on December 10 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City, 


HE'LL BE MISSED 

He was as much an architect 
of college baseball as a coach — 
a boy from Ramona who 
understood that winning ball 
games was as much about 
confidence as natural ability. 

This page, KendalVs water tower 
in Mustang and Olympic pitcher 
Braden Looper. Opposite page, 
Olympic gold medalist Kendall 
Cross of Mustang, track and field 
Olympian John Godina, and 
Miss America Shawntel Smith 
carrying the Olympic torch 
through Oklahoma. 
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As head coach of the 
Oklahoma State University 
baseball team, Gary Ward 
won 953 games, 16 straight 
conference championships, 
and nine NCAA regional 
titles. In nineteen years at the 
helm, he saw his Cowboys 
make 10 College World Series 
appearances — only twice did 
they fail to bring home the Big 
Eight title. 

Citing chronic back pain 
that had taken much of the 
joy out of coaching. Ward 
retired October 23. He 
finished the 1996 season as the 
second-winningesl coach in 
the country. 

NEWS FROM 
SOONERLAND 

All was not quiet in 
Norman in 1996. O.U. 
president David Boren coaxed 
former Sooner All-American 
and Hcisman Trophy winner 


Steve Owens away from his day 
job in August to become the 
school’s new athletic director. 

Sooner fans perked up at the 
news, but only a month later, 
Boren found himself scolding 
O.U. football fans for booing 
at home games — not booing 
the other team, but their own. 
“No one expects overnight 
miracles,” Boren was heard to 
say. “We must be patient and 
give the players and coaches 
our full support.” 

The dressing down seemed 
to help — sort of. O.U. went on 
to an unheard-of loss to the 
University of Tulsa (31-24), 
but then rallied to beat not just 
OSU but Texas. One thing 
you’ve got to give first year 
Coach John Blake, he knows 
how to pick his wins. 

TAKING CARE OF 
BUSINESS 

Two of Oklahoma’s smaller 


universities spent 1996 
quietly attending to the 
business of winning: The 
OCU Chiefs men’s basketball 
team won an unprecedented 
fourth national title, and the 
Chief s women’s softball team 
won an unprecedented third 
straight NAIA National 
Championship. Across town, 
the SNU Redskins women’s 
basketball team won an 
unprecedented third straight 
NAIA championship. 

NEWS OF THE YEAR 

When boxer Tommy 
Morrison admitted in a 
February 15 press conference 
that he had contracted HIV, 
the virus that causes AIDS, the 
news sent shock waves not only 
through Oklahoma sports but 
literally the country. The story 
made the front page of the 
Washington PosU and Morrison 
himself went on CNN’s Larry 
King show to discuss his 
illness. 

His admission posed a 
question too strong to ignore: 
if a hulk of a young man in the 
prime of his life could be 


This page, US. National Surfing Team coach Bruce Walker (right) 
and Jay's Tommy Morrison (above). Opposite page, Nadia Comaneci 
and Bart Conner of Norman in Bucharest, OSU baseball's Gary 
Ward, and 89er catcher and series MVP Erik Pappas with the AAA 
championship trophy. 


inflicted, is anyone safe? “I 
honestly believed I had a better 
chance of winning the lottery 
than contracting this disease,” 
said Morrison. “I’ve never 
been so wrong in my life.” 

Morrison, who admits to 
being promiscuous, said he 
came forward to serve as a 
warning to others that “this 
lifestyle can only lead to one 
thing, and that’s misery.” 

On November 2, the 
product of Jay came out of 
retirement to win a first-round 
knockout over Marcus Rhodes. 
But Morrison was in the ring 
for a different knockout: fight 
proceeds went to his Knockout 
AIDS Foundation, which helps 
children stricken with AIDS. 

SURF'S UP 

Bruce Walker is the USA’s 
winningest surf coach. The 
Oklahoma product first 
coached the United States 
National Surfing Team to a 
world title in 1986; in 1996 he 
finally got his encore. It took 
nine October days in 3- to 8- 
foot waves, but in the end 
Walker’s team out-maneu- 
vered teams from 35 other 
countries (many flush with 
professional surfers) to win the 
International Surfing Associa- 
tion World Surfing Games title 
at Huntington Beach, Califor- 
nia. 

More than honor (or the 
title) was at stake: Olympic 
officials were scouting the 
competition to determine 
whether or not surfing is fit for 
Olympic inclusion in the year 
2000. Hmmm, “Olympic 
coach” has a nice ring to it. 
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SPORTS 



THE LAST WORD 

When Barry Switzer and the 
Dallas Cowboys made Super 
Bowl history in 1996 — 
becoming the first organiza- 
tion to win three Super Bowls 
in a four-year span and only 
the second franchise to win 
five — players, fans, and even 
critics acknowledged that 
Switzer had finally gotten the 
last word in the raucous world 
of Texas football. 

They were wrong. 

In September, Switzer’s 
long-time friend and most- 
recent boss Jerry Jones 
announced that — while he was 
completely satisfied with the 
performance of his Super 
Bowl-winning coach and 
didn’t plan any changes — for 
the first time he would not 
exercise the rollover option in 
Switzer’s contract. 

Never one to play by other 


folk’s rules, Switzer down- 
played the decision: ”I trust 
Jerry,” he told the Daily 
Oklahoman. “My contract has 
nothing to do with how long I 
will coach here.” Nor, it would 
seem, do Super Bowl rings. 

THE BEARS 

John MarshaU High School 
of Oklahoma City became 
the first to ever to have both 
unbeaten football and unbeaten 
basketball champions during 
the same school year. The 
football-playing Bears went 
14-0 to win the 5 A football 
title in December; in March 
the basketball-playing Bears 
went 28-0 to win the same title 
in basketball. 

THE MILLIONAIRES 
CLUB 

In June, the Tulsa World 
provided sports fans with an 


eye-opening look into the 
wallets of former Oklahomans 
now playing in the big leagues. 
The World* s Millionaires Club 
included more than 20 
Oklahoma pro athletes whose 
annual salary tops $1 million — 
from household names like 
Troy Aikman ($2,493,600), Joe 
Carter ($6,500,000), and 
Dennis Rodman ($2,500,000) 
to Mookie Blaylock of the 
Atlanta Hawks ($2,500,000) 
and Elmore Spencer of the 
Denver Nuggets ($1,300,000). 



Even relative newcomer 
. Bryant “Big Country” Reeves 
is pulling in $1,474,000 a year 
with the Vancouver Grizzlies. 

. As one young soon-to-lurn- 
pro player observed, it’s a far 
cry from our days in the 
’ NCAA. 

A PLACE TO PUT THAT 
MONEY 

Ex-OSU stars Barry Sanders 
(now with the Detroit Lions) 

. and John Starks (now with 
the New York Knicks) bought 
a Tulsa bank with initial plans 
of cultivating black businesses 
in north Tulsa and northeast 
Oklahoma. 

Above, Barry Switzer gets his 
just rewards after winning 
Super Bowl XXX 27- 1 7 over 
the Pittsburgh Steelers; Dennis 
. gets his from NBA referee Mike 
Mathis. 
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DINING.,. with mor6 than 100 restaurants to 
choose from, you'll recognize matiy national 
chains and discover others that are a unique 
dining experience found only in Edmond. 

SHOPPING. ..Don't miss our "Norman 


Proud Hom'e Of 
1996 Olympic 
Gold medalist 
Shaiihoh Miller 


Rockwell" downtown full of antique and 
specialty shops. Take delight in the historic 
downtown area as you stroll from treasure 
treasure. A total of 25 shopping centers 
make Edmond a shopper's mecca. 


owntown area as vou stroll from treasure to 


ENTERTAINMENT...From Cowboys & Indians 
to blues & jazz to an evening of Shakespeare 


in the Park, Edmond hgs entertainment to be 
enjoyed by all. Exdtihg'and fun festivals are 
scneduled year-round as well as ongoing 
activities for your amusement. 



mond 
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EDMOND CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 

2000 SE 1 5th, Bldg 300 

Edmond, OK 73013 

(4051 34 ! -2808 FAX (405) 340-55 1 2 

E-Mail: edcoc@ionet.net 
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TRIBUTES 


They walked on 

OKLAHOMANS WE WON^T FORGET 



Friends (on blackboard) by Doc Tate 
Nevaquaya, 


Joyce Lee Tate Nevaquaya 

1932-1996 

His art graces the personal collection of Queen Elizabeth II of England and the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. He painted tipis for the Smithsonian Institution 
and almost single-handedly revived Plains Indian flute music. In I906i he became 
the first Oklahoman ever to win a National Heritage Fellowship Award from the 
National Endowment for the Arts. Four years later, he became the first American 
Indian to perform at Carnegie Hall (he played a flute he'd made himself). 

He was born Joyce Lee Tate Nevaquaya, but both his hometovm of Apache and 
the world at large knew him simply as "Doc Tate.*' Orphaned at age thirteen (his 
parents died within eight months of each other), he was raised by his grandpar- 
ents and an older brother who encouraged him to draw the nearby Wichita 
Mountains. He was said to have been inspired by Chiricahua Apache sculptor 
Allan Houser (the two became good friends in their later years) and the murals of 
Kiowa Five artists Steven Mopope and Spencer Asah that decorate the old Indian 
agency office in dovmtown Apache. But Doc Tate always credited Oklahoma 
Indian Art Gallery owner Doris Lit tr ell of Oklahoma City^ who once tromped 
through shin-deep mud to buy four of his paintings, with making him an artist: 

“I told myself, if someone is that interested in my art, I think Til just continue,” 
Nevaquaya said of that first Littrell purchase. 

And continue he did. He perfected both a traditional Indian art style and the 
exacting and unforgiving technique of painting on blackboard, a medium so 
sensitive that it precludes undersketching or erasure. Art critic Ralph Oliver once 
observed: '^(His works) are characterized by amazing technical control, exquisite 
color, and a mastery of detaiL” But in the process of creating such beauty, Doc 
Tate also succeeded in documenting the glorious history of the Comanche as well 
as other North American tribes. 

In 1995, he was named an Oklahoma State Treasure — only the second to be 
named in the state*s history (the first was Chickasaw princess Te Ata Fisher of 
Oklahoma City in 1987). 

Though he performed with the likes of Mel TiUis, Sammy Davis, Jr,, and 
Loretta Lynn, filmed a documentary with Charles Kuralt, and graced the stage of 
the Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C., Doc Tate preferred to be remembered 
as the grandfather of seventeen, the father of nine, and the husband for forty-four 
years of Charlotte Nevaquaya, 

Doc Tate suffered a massive heart attack on March 5, 1996; he was sixty-three 
years old. He was buried in Cache Creek Indian Cemetery near his beloved 
Wichitas. 


Doc Tate Nevaquaya 
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Billy Guy AndersotJ 


Billy Guy Anderson 

1941-1996 

He was a prolific passer who in 1965 set a passing record at the University of 
Tulsa that three decades later still stands. He was also a perennial nice guy. 
“Whether being honored for leading T,U. to the Bluebonnet Bowl, becoming a 
highly paid understudy for the Los Angeles Rams, making it big in the pipeline 
supply business in Houston, or battling an incurable disease/' wrote Tul$a World 
Senior Sports Editor Bill Connors upon Anderson's death, "Billy Guy Anderson 
was forever thanking family, teammates, coaches, and friends for a better life 
than he thought he deserved.” 

In December of 1994, Anderson was diagnosed with Lou Gehrig's disease, an 
affliction so rare that it strikes only two in every 100,000 people. The debilitating 
disease put him in a wheelchair, but it never dampened his spirit In September 
of 1995, his jersey was retired during a reunion of the 1964 and 1965 Bluebonnet 
Bowl teams at T.U. His upbeat speech that night reduced most of his former 
teammates ("big, tough men in their fifties,” wrote Connors) to tears. Though 
Anderson spoke of watching his baby daughter grow up and seeing his son 
Roman of then Kansas City Chiefs kick a field goal in the NFL, his health was 
fading. He died April 1 1 at the age of fifty-five. 




Ethel May Buck 

1902-1996 


Anna Anderson Clapper 

1918-1996 


Anna Anderson Clapper 


Anna Clapper of Oklahoma City will be remembered as a woman w^ho beheved that 
ordinary citizens can — and should^make a difference in their local communities. The 
mother of three believed in staying abreast of current events, being well-read (the better 
to understand those events), and making officials use simple, clear language instead of 
bureaucratic jargon. 

A charter member of Oklahoma Common Cause and the Oklahoma Horticulture 
Society, Anna Clapper was one of the first Oklahomans to step forward in the fight for 
better air quality in our capital city. In 1991, she received the Kate Barnard Award for her 
role as a citizen advocate for clean air. She died April 3i she was seventy-eight. 


She is remembered as the “ Wild Woman of the Arbuckles,” a tiny natural daredevil 
who never met a stunt she didn't like. In truth, Ethel May (Hindman) Buck was fearless, 
but she was also a realist who took risks others wouldn't in order to pay the bills^ — first for 
the ten-member Hindman family and later as a young widow trying to support a family. 

Raised in Oklahoma's rugged Arbuckle Mountains, Ethel May grew up busting 
broncos, bulldogging steers, playing polo (“the equal of any of her male companions,” 
noted one Ardmore historian), butchering pigs, branding cattle, and diving from treetops 
at nearby Price Falls. 

Her proclivities were traced to her having as a child survived a seventy-five-foot fall on 
horseback from a cliff (she reasoned afterwards one could survive most any fafl — if it 
were carefully planned). When as a young woman she heard of a promoter looking for 
men to dive from airplanes, she immediately wrote the man and demanded a contract. 

She had to argue her way onto the plane, however — ^the promoter thought she was too 
tender of physique for such a stunt. Her male predecessors had been content to drop 
from the plane into the water, but Ethel May executed a perfect swan dive as the plane 
sped one hundred feet above the lake's surface. 

Ethel May went on to ride bulls in Texas and to be a stunt woman in Hollywood; in 
1961 she settled in Pawhuska, where she helped run Buck's Saddle Shop until it closed in 
1991. She died May 12; she was ninety- four years old. 


Ethel May Buck 
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Earl R. Gibble 


Earl R. Gibble 

1908-1996 

Earl R* Gibble of Cushing always liked to say that he grew up 
rich: “My father didn't have any money/' Gibble once said, “but he 
preached for the Lord and farmed for a living.” Though his father 
never managed to own the Guthrie farm he and his twelve children 
worked, he taught his tenth child the merits of working hard. Earl 
Gibble grew up putting in eighteen hour days, six days a week — 
sometimes milking fifteen cows by hand in a single day* 

Though his family did not own a car until 1920, the son went on 
to found one of Oklahoma's most well-known oil companies: 
Gibble Gas* For decades, the company's distinctive neon signs 
were a fixture on Oklahoma highways, 

Gibble started the company only after the Great Depression 
drove him out of farming, “I owed everybody in Noble County 
and nearly everybody in Coyle," Gibble once said. “It took me 


seven years to get out of debt after I purchased the oil company," 
(His last debt was twenty dollars owed to a doctor for delivering 
one of his daughters seven years earlier; Gibble had only been able 
to pay five dollars at the time.) 

Gibble launched Gibble Gas in 1936 with $125 in cash, a $125 
loan from a Coyle banker, a 1929 Chevy truck, and a couple of 
barrels of oil; he built it into a company that at one time counted 
350 gas stations in Oklahoma alone. Gibble will be remembered 
as a man who through the years bought more than his share of 
livestock from Cushing youngsters at FFA shows, sponsored 
twenty- two years of egg hunts at Easter, and hosted free movies at 
Christmas for the community. 

He retired in 1 995, Gibble was married to his wife, Audrey, for 
sixty-six years. He died AprQ 30; he was eighty-seven. 



James G. Harlow, Jr, 


James G. Harlow, Jr, 

1934-1996 

At thirty- eight years of age, he became president of OGScE Electric Services in 1973 — 
one of the youngest men to ever become president of an electnc utility company. James 
G. Harlow, Jr,, went on to lead OGScE for thirty-five years — the longest tenure of a chief 
executive for any major U.S, utility company. 

Co-workers said Harlow believed providing electricity was an indispensable and vital 
service, and his friends added that few things made him happier than seeing Oklahoma 
City lit up at night as he flew into the airport. 

A graduate of Norman High School and the University of Oklahoma, he joined 
OG&E in 1961. He was elected a company director in 1970, president in 1973, and chief 
executive officer in 1976. In 1982, he was made chairman of the board. He was a past 
director of the United States Chamber of Commerce (1978-84) and past chairman of 
the Edison Electric Institute (1990), the U.S. trade organization for all investor-owned 
utilities. He served on the Energy Advisory Councils for two Oklahoma governors and 
held numerous civic posts. 

He was married to his wife Jane for thirty-nine years. He died June 1, three days after 
turning sixty- two. 
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Harry E. Heath 

1919-1996 

He was a journalbfs journalist who never forgot that newspa- 
pers are put out for the people who read them. Born in Kansas; 
schooled at Tulsa Centrah the University of Tulsa, and Northwest- 
ern University in Chicago; groomed at NBC, the Tit bn World, and 
the Ttdsa Tribtine, Harry Heath of Stillwater taught aspiring 
journalists at the college level for nearly four decades. 

He headed Oklahoma State University^ School of Journalism 
and Broadcasting from 1967 to 1982, a period that saw enrollment 
increase fivefold. In 1975, the school became one of the first in the 
country to install computers in its student newsroom. 

Left, Harry Heath 


Though he edited the Directory of JourtiaUsm Films and wrote 
for publications that ranged from The Sporting News to Journalism 
Quarterly^ Heath may well be remembered most for holding a 
mirror up to Oklahoma newspapers in a column he contributed to 
the Oklahoma Press Association's monthly tabloid. Convinced 
journalists should wake each day intent on doing a better job than 
the day before. Heath used the column as a bully pulpit to 
admonish, push, tease, and cajole Oklahoma journalists to do 
better at their craft. 

Health died August 13; he was seventy- seven. 



H.C. 'TiuLr Hitch Jr. 


H.C. “Ladd” Hitch, Jr. 

1918-1996 

The family name is synonymous with cattle ranching in the 
Oklahoma Panhandle. A hundred and twelve years ago, bis 
great-grandfather started Hitch Ranch in what was then a thin 
strip of land known as No Man's Land. His father, Henry, saw 
the operation through the Dust Bowl and the Great Depression 
in large part by turning to irrigation. Yet it was Henry Jr., or 
Ladd as he was known to most, who in 1953 pioneered cattle 
feeding in order to exploit the increased grain production 
irrigation made possible^ 

Ladd Hitch built Hitch Ranch into the largest family cattle- 
feeding operation in the United States — running some 350,000 


cattle through the Hitch feedlots in any given year. While others 
rued the increased emphasis on the business of ranching. Hitch 
sent his son, Paul, to Stanford University, embraced computers, 
employed three cattle nutritionists (all with doctorates), and 
hired a full-time veterinarian. An outspoken Republican and a 
former National Cattleman of the Year, Hitch was a primary 
supporter of State Question 669, which unsuccessfully attempted 
to cut property taxes and limit the ability of local governments 
to increase levies in the future. 

Hitch died July 29; he was seventy- eight. 
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Anthony Armstrong Jones 

1949-1996 

He was discovered by Conway Twitty as a teen-ager singing on a 
weekly television show in Oklahoma City. He went on to tour with 
Twitty for ten years before striking out on his own under the name 
Anthony Armstrong Jones* 

The Ada native cut four gold records, and the 1 970s saw him on the 
top of the country charts with his own renditions of Jim Grocer's “Bad, 
Bad Leroy Brown/' R*B* Greaves' “Take a Letter Maria,” Neil 
Diamond's “Sweet Caroline/' and Creedence Clearwater Revival's 
“Proud Mary.” 

Jones died June 16 in Shreveport, Louisiana; he was forty-seven. 



Anthony Armstrong Jones 


Father Flias G. Karim 

1929-1996 

Born in Ohio, raised in New York, Father Elias G. Karim served as an Orthodox 
Christian priest for forty-four years — the last thirty- two as the senior Orthodox 
vicar of Oklahoma. 

A former pastor of St. Elijah Antiochian Orthodox Christian Church in 
Oklahoma City, he retired in 1982 only to be recalled to St. Mary’s Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church in Jones, where he served until his death. He founded the Holy 
Ascension Orthodox Church and Shrine in Oklahoma City, composed hymns, and 
authored Eastern Church on the Western frontier as well as articles and mono- 
graphs. His private collection of ancient Orthodox Christian icons was the source 
of frequent lectures, and he was a noted poet and translator of the Arabic language. 

In 1964, the Oklahoma City priest was made an official Okie by then Governor 
Dewey F. Bartlett. He died April 26; he was sixty-seven years old. 


Paul W, Reed, Jr. 

1928-1996 

A retired Brigadier General with the United States Army, Paul W. 

Reed, Jr., of Oklahoma City was simply following in his father’s 
footsteps when in 1979 he became Oklahoma's fourteenth commis- 
sioner of public safety. (His father served as the state's third commis- 
sioner from 1947 to 1 950.) During Reed's eight-year tenure at ODPS, 
his leadership drew praise from law enforcement officers throughout 
Oklahoma and the nation. 

Reed went on to become director of corporate communications for 
Kerr-McGee, a post that enabled him to be instrumental in the 
launching of the new Oklahoma City Philharmonic. He was a 
member of the 45th Infantry, an attorney, and an infantry platoon 
leader in Korea. He died November 15; he was sixty-eight. 

Find Reed 



Father Karim 
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Glenn *Bhib* Rhees 

Glenn “Blub" Rhees 

1925 - 19 % 

He picked up the saxophone at the age of twelve* performed as a teen-ager with 
classmate Patti Page, played not only with Bob Wills but also two other Wills brothers, and 
in 1957 became a bona hde Texas Playboy. He was a member of the Western Swing 
Society Hall of Fame (1987) and drew massive crowds at Oklahoma's western swing gig at 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C., in L982. 

Glenn “Blub^' Rhees' calling card read: “Will play any music for a buck." 

And he meant it. In his fifty years of performing, Rhees was as content jamming with 
Eldon Shamblin or Curly Lewis on stage as he was playing cover tunes off the back of a 
flatbed truck with a bunch of teen-age wannabes. 

In the early 1960s, he composed his only rock 'n' roll hit on stage in response to an 
audience request for a twist. Before Johnnie Lee could say the band had no such number in 
its repertoire, Rhees stepped up and started improvising on his sax. The tune went over so 
well the band went into the studio and recorded it; they called it, fittingly, “Blub's Twist." 
Rhees died March 29; be was seventy-one. 



James Rusk 


James G. Rusk 

1939 - 19 % 

He showed potential young, winning a national play writing 
contest whQe still a student in Northwestern University’s theater 
department in Chicago. Upon graduation, he headed to New York 
City, where he composed music, played piano, and created the off- 
the-wall character named Ernestine the Operator (“one ringy 
dingy, two ringy dingy") that propelled Lily Tomlin from Green- 
wich Village venues to fame and fortune. 

James Rusk won his first Emmy in 1973 for “Ltly,” a Tomlin 
television special; two years later, he won for another special, “Lily 
Tomlin." He went on to write Earthporu a full-scale science fiction 
musical based upon a novel by Robert Heinlein, as well as scripts 
for television and Broadway. 

Born in Missouri, he made his home in Tulsa, where he died 
July 2B at the age of fifty-seven. 
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David L. Schultz 

1959-1996 

He was a free spirit, a nonconformist whose technical understanding of wrestling was 
matched only by his willingness to share that knowledge with others. Dave Schultz 
embodied the meaning of sportsmanship: always quick to congratulate an opponent who 
bested him on the mat, never so caught up in rivalries (even the O.U.-OSU bedlam match) 
that he couldn’t visit with the opposition. “He was always trying to learn from friend and 
foe alike,” said Arizona State head coach and former OSU teammate Lee Roy Smith. 

He also won almost every honor wrestling offers: a 1984 Olympic gold medal, a 1983 
world championship, a 1986 Goodwill Games championship, a 1987 Pan American Games 
championship, a World Cup championship. He was Amateur Wrestling News' Man of the 
Year in 1983, Outstanding Freestyle Wrestler at the 1984, 1987, and 1993 U.S. Nationals 
and the 1981 AAU Nationals. He holds the record for prestigious Russian Tbilisi tourna- 
ment titles (two), second place for most World and Olympic medals (seven), and second- 
place ties for most consecutive World or Olympic medals (six), most World Cup gold Dave Schultz 

medals (four), and most World Cup medals (eight), as well as a fourth-place tie for most 
Freestyle National titles (eight). 

Wrestlers the world over, however, remember the man as much as the champion wrestler. “He always put people first no matter who you 
were,” said 1995 World Championship wrestler Kurt Angle. “He learned six or seven languages so that he could speak to different athletes.” 
And he was known for bringing his family along to competitions — even those held overseas. 

He was different from the very beginning. The California native (already a state title holder and internationally known wrestler) arrived at 
OSU as a freshman with one bag of wrestling gear — no bed linens, no stereo, none of the material things so important to most teen-agers. He 
earned All-American honors as a true freshman before transferring to UCLA to join his brother. When the UCLA Bruins dropped wrestling, 
he ended up at O.U. where he met his wife, Nancy, and wrestled under head coach Stan Abel. 

Though he had coached at O.U. and helped competitors like Olympian Kenny Monday, Schultz had spent recent years as the coach for John 
E. du Font’s Team Foxcatcher which was based on du Font’s Fennsylvania estate. In January, Schultz was shot three times outside his home 
on the estate by his boss; he died January 26 at the age of thirty-six. At his death Schultz was ranked first in the U.S. in his weight class and 
was a top prospect for the 1996 U.S. Olympic freestyle wrestling team at 163 pounds. 



Malvina Stephenson 

1912-1996 

A native Oklahoman, she moved to Washington, D.C., in 1940 with no job and 
only $700 in her savings account. Yet she quickly launched an independent news 
bureau that marked the beginning of a five-decade career covering the power 
brokers of American politics. She wrote for both the Tulsa Tribune and the Tulsa 
World, but she made journalism history in the 1940s when she became the first and 
only woman to regularly cover the White House for a radio network. In 1969, she 
paired with writer Vera Glasser to become the nation’s first and only female 
columnist team; the pair produced the weekly column, “Washington Offbeat.” 
Malvina Stephenson was also the first to report Robert McNamara’s decision to 
step down as Lyndon Johnson’s defense secretary to become president of the 
World Bank, as well as U.S. Chief Justice Earl Warren’s decision to retire. 

She died February 16; she was eighty-four. 




Malvina Stephenson 


Bill Widener 

1940-1996 

The Weatherford Democrat had represented District 57 for fifteen years (eight 
consecutive two-year terms) — most recently as House majority whip. “Oklahoma 
lost a real champion for the things that are good and decent about government,” 
said House Majority Leader Loyd Benson upon hearing the news. 

State Rep. Bill Widener died of a heart attack while campaigning for reelection 
on March 16; he was fifty-six years old. 


Rep. Bill Widener 
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The Noble PubKc Servant 

MIKE S r N A R 1950-1996 


‘Never he afraid to raute 
your voice to honeoty and 
truth and compaooion 
againot inj notice and 
lying and greed. If people 
all over the world would 
do thuf, it would change 
the earth, ^ 

— William Faulkner 


BY RALPH MARSH 


Y our head to clearer thinking, son. your heart to 

greater loyalty. Your hands to large service...” They drummed it into 
the boy from the cradle: his dad, his mom, his five proud uncles, the 
people in Oklahoma 4-H. “Be a catalyst for positive change.” Wistful, im^ 
possible things adults drum into their young. He was a little guy- Nine years 
old. Short and thin, dark enough, almost, to be Indian. Nobody noticed 
much when he strode to the speaker's podium in the big Peabody Hotel in 
downtown Memphis, Tennessee, his hair crew-cut in a carefree, 1960s way. 
But his eyes danced with a happy kind of challenge when they met the eyes 
of his older opponent. A high school senior. Four-time champion public 
speaker. “Faith,” the little boy said, “honor and character...” 

And he believed it. And when he became a man he refused to put it away 
with his childhood things. 

That special sense of home still greets you at the door of the house where 
the Ail-American Family for 1 97 1 -72 lived, and it still gently rebukes the sign 
that warns the place is gun^protected by Smith and Wesson. On polished 
old hardwood floors, rugs worn to their own beauty nurture pieces of fur- 
niture picked up over the years, each earning its own place, creating a kind 
of memories-of-good-living decor. Occasional muted sunlight filters in from 
the big front porch where the swing moves in the wind, idly empty on rainy 
October days. Brown, unopened cardboard boxes have been placed, care- 
fully as a story line, each to its own room. 

“Mike Synar,” read the labels. “Personal items.” 

“We have kind of laid low,” said Edmond Synar, “and wanted to just kind 
of let things, you know, work themselves out from a time standpoint.” At 
seventy-two years, Edmond Synar is polished, durable as old good wood 
properly used. Firm -spoken and wearing the cowboy boots of a rancher, 
black dress pants of a farm and ranch real-estate broker, and the bright red 
shirt of a man who wears what he wants. “When Mike won that speech con- 
test,” he said, “he was on his way. He knew what it took to win. He was 
interested in working Scouts, too, but f was in 4-H Club work, and we felt 
like that was one of the best programs they could be in to give them some 
opportunity to develop and have some responsibility, you know, and do cre- 
ative things rather than just walk up and down the streets.” 

His eyes dropped to his hands, and silence returned to the big, old two- 


Mike Synar, far right, fought the NRA over the availabiUty of high-powered firearms, 
large companies over dean air, and the tobacco industry on the need for warning 
labels on their products. More than 2,000 mourners — from Governor Frank Keating 
to former Cherokee Chief Wilma Mankiller — attended hh Muskogee funerai 
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‘He minted to be a congreoonian. 

He wanted to be a repreoentatloe 
for the people who hare no lobbyist. ‘ 

— Edmond Synar 


story house in what was once Che silk-stocking district of his- 
toric Muskogee, OkJahoma* They were big hands, well-kept. 
Wide and slabby from hard work. "We felt like the secret to 
raising kids was a lot of love and affection and attention and 
give them some responsibility and something to do,” 

Several days after the startling speech championship in 
Memphis, Edmond Synar took his nine- year-old boy to a bank 
there and borrowed $5,000, and the boy bought cattle, 
Edmond had finished out his boyhood on Dirty Creek south 
of Muskogee in a fatherless, sharecropping family so poor they 
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*He was siwply one of the finest people and one of the finest public 
servants I have ever known, ^ — House Minority Leader Richard 
Gephardt. Above, Synar wkh constituents. 



thought other poor people talked about them, he remembers 
chuckling. He knew — with bittersweet certainty — that to go 
where this boy was bound to go, he would need all he could 
get of solid things that speak to a man's souk And the where- 
withal to keep his own, “After we moved to Muskogee in 
1963 — he was about twelve by then — I accompanied him, to 
the bank here and borrowed some money to buy, I think it was 
five head of top-quality Angus cows. 

"He had a hundred percent hand in raising them. Him be- 
ing a child like that, of course, I had to co-sign the note. I tried 
to teach him the practical aspects of the cattle business. He 
kept some heifers, and the herd continued to expand. He sold 
off calves one at a time to pay for his college education. In the 
'90s, he got too busy at other things and didn't get the chance 


to come home and spend the time,” the father recalls, “so it 
was time for him to cash them out.” 

Edmond's eyes cut to his hands* “I can remember the first 
set of corrals that Mike and a friend of his painted. All sum- 
mer long* Gave them paintbrushes and paint and they painted 
the corrals* Part of them still stands at the ranch south of 
Muskogee* “Just me and the cat live here now,” he said, “and 
sometimes this old house gets too big for the two of us*” 

Virginia, the mother Mike always said glued the All-Ameri- 
can Family together, died about three years ago of one of those 
ailments that blindside strong and active people who have been 
too strong and too active for too long. Edwyna, the only girl, 
is in Georgia, a computer programmer for a subsidiary of 
Traveler's Insurance and an adoptive single mother of an 
abused child* Alan, the youngest son, lives in the City of 
Edmond, where he practices law and serves as municipal judge* 

When Mike Synar was twelve, the City of Muskogee dedi- 
cated its new post office* Primary speaker was then-Congress- 
man Ed Edmondson of Muskogee. Mike, too, was called on 
to speak. "I guess,” said Edmond, “to represent the youth of 
Muskogee. Ed Edmondson was a fine gentleman and a very 
pleasant person, and we were close personal friends* What- 
ever Edmondson might have said to him, 1 don't know* But 
from there on, Mike never wavered. He wanted to be a con- 
gressman. He wanted to be the representative of the people 
who didn't have a lobbyist. From that time on, he more or less 
prepared himself.” 

Outstanding teen -aged boy of Muskogee, Oklahoma, 4-H 
Hall of Fame, American Academy of Achievement, Ten Out- 
standing Young Men of America. Top ten freshmen at Okla- 
homa University, B.A. degree in business and accounting, 
0,U,'s Man of Distinction at graduation* Master's degree in 
business administration at Northwestern University in Chi- 
cago, Rotary Scholarship for a year's study of international 
economics at the University of Edinburgh in Scotland* He 
returned to Oklahoma University for his law degree. “1 told 
him,” said Edmond, “he was the most over-educated dirt 
farmer in the business.” 

So Virginia's hanging ivies and other plants still are deep 
green tvith the same devotion that keeps the memories fresh 
with support from plaques and trophies and framed certificates 
of honor spanning three decades and three outstanding chil- 
dren* "You know, 1 could throw a football as far as 1 could 
throw it, and Mike would catch that football* He loved base- 
ball* He was usually a long ball hitter and a safe ball hitter. He 
was left-handed. He could switch-hit, too.” 

And the eyes return to the hands, and silence comes like a 
rest between notes of a song. "We'd sit right here in this liv- 
ing room, and I would listen to his speech that he was to be 
giving. If he made one flaw in the speech toward the end, he 
would want to back up and start over in order to be perfect.” 

In 1977, word went out that the congressman who succeeded 
Ed Edmondson was in trouble. Missing committee meetings, 
they said, drawing unfavorable publicity for the district with 
his personal life in Washington, And a twenty-seven-year-old 
working rancher, real estate broker, practicing attorney, win- 
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ning debater, prize-winning speaker, and trained accountant 
named Synar was watching. 

Sandra Zeune Harris left a good job on the Senate side of 
Congress the following year when she got the news from a 
friend that a bright and nervy twenty-eight-year-old had been 
elected to the U.S. House of Representatives from Muskogee. 

The Synar house has been political almost since the last nail 
was driven into it. Oklahoma’s first governor, Haskell, visited 
there back in the lost days of history. Blind Senator Thomas 
Gore. Indian senator and presidential candidate Robert Owen. 
“Best we can figure out,” Edmond said of the old house, “it 
was built around 1910.” 

The politicians stayed on when the Edmond Synar family 
took it over in 1963. An upstairs bedroom still is decorated 
with large pictures of the Synar daughter’s teen-aged idol. It 
is called the Abraham Lincoln room. But what the family is 
about, says Edmond, isn’t politics at all, but 
it can include it. “I think the fact that he 
won Oklahoma’s most outstanding 4-H 
Club member and the 4-H Hall of Fame 
was the moment that we were striving for. 

It had to do not only with 4-H, but the 
other things that went with him through 
high school. It tied in his ranch life and 
everything he had accomplished up to that 
time. The politics was anticlimactic.” 

The boy simply decided to apply what he 
was to the field of politics. And the word 
has a different, more respectful sound when it is said in the 
house. “When Mike was a kid in high school,” Edmond was 
saying, “if he was going to be a litde late, like on a date, he would 
call me and say, ‘Dad, I’m over here at Nancy’s, and I’ll be home 
in about thirty minutes.’ When he became a congressman, and 
he was in the district and knew I was expecting him, he’d call: 
‘Dad, we’re in Tahlequah, and we’ll be home after awhile.’ I 
said, ‘Son, you don’t have to call me anymore about when you 
are going to be getting in. You’ve become a congressman.’ ” 

And now, there is a new piece of furniture earning its place 
in the Synar living room. It is a carved oak table like those in 
libraries and Washington offices. On it is an exquisite sterling 
silver lantern with beveled glass sides, one of seven in the world. 
It was designed by Edwin Schlossberg, Caroline Kennedy’s 
husband, made by Tiffany & Co., and it is the words on its side: 
To Michael L Synar in recognition of his distinctive public 
service and the example he set of political courage in 
American public life. 

The lamp was made when the award was established in 
1989 — in memory of the late President John F. Kennedy — to 
promote political courage in elected officials in the United 
States of America. Nearby, in things still not totally sorted, is 
a personal note to Mike from JFK’s brother, Ted. “When Presi- 
dent Kennedy wrote Profiles in CouragCy^ it says, “he was think- 
ing of the kind of courage you have shown in all aspects of your 
life. You honor him, all our family, and all Americans.” 

“He truly loved being a congressman,” said Sandra Harris. 
“I think the reason he loved it so much was because he could 


be and was the kind of congressman he wanted to be.” 

Following the vehicle that bore the body of his son to the 
cemetery just outside Muskogee, Edmond Synar fought bitterly 
not to ask why. Edmond and his five brothers, the proud 
uncles, had fought in all the bloody theaters of World War II 
and been brought back against all odds to live to happy old age. 

And the boy was dead at forty-five. 

Sandra Harris, who had joined him as a twenty-eight-year- 
old rookie, was beside him seventeen years later when he died 
of brain cancer, about a year after being voted out of office by 
Oklahoma’s Second Congressional District. “He became,” a 
Washington political analyst wrote, “the first Democrat to fall 
in the ’94 GOP tidal wave, losing his primary bid to a seventy- 
one-year-old retired teacher with no political experience. The 
National Rifle Association proudly took partial credit for the 
defeat.” 

“Hey,” Mike had told them at the time, 
“I knew when I ran that the office belongs 
to the people, and they can do what they 
want to with it. I still feel that way. I had 
a great run, and now I’ve got other things 
to do.” 

The memory that rode with her to the 
cemetery was hearing Mike’s hurried foot- 
steps in the congressional corridor and 
looking up to see him returning from 
somewhere. “You knew that mischievous 
grin on his face was there because he’d just 
stirred something up and you were going to hear about it. And 
then you were going to have to deal with whatever it was he’d 
done.” 

“He never,” said Edmond, “wet his finger to see how the wind 
blew on public opinion. ‘When I do what I think is right in 
my heart,’ the son told the father when he worried, ‘that’s all 
that counts.’ ” 

Sandra Harris could not keep from chuckling. Once a long- 
time friend and contributor called up to ask Mike for help on 
some entirely legitimate matter. Mike listened and then said, 
‘Well, I don’t agree with you, but even if I did, I just don’t think 
I could help you.’ ‘But, why, Mike?’ ‘Because you’ve given me 
too much money.’ 

“If there was a hard edge to him,” Harris said, “he could be 
a bit judgmental about people who did not feel they could sur- 
vive politically by being the way he was. Once he decided what 
was the right thing to do, he didn’t want to listen to a bunch of 
people talking about why we had to cut corners and shade 
things and do all these other hokum-pokum legislative things 
that people frequently do. Yet he was one of the most legisla- 
tively successful members the House has ever had. There was 
always this dichotomy between what should be and what was. 
What was, he could deal with, but as a person, he never ac- 
cepted that that’s the way it should be. 

“He was the most persistent, determined person I have ever 
met, and he had more personal and political stamina with 
tough issues than any politician I have ever met. He would just 
stick with something and stick with it and stick with it and stick 


What woj, he could deal 
with, but aj a perdon, he 
never accepted that thatd 
the way it dhouLd be. 
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with it until it would make you crazy* He pointed that gavel 
and said> ‘I tell you right now that I will have you up here ev- 
ery six months for the rest of my life if you don’t fix this prob- 
lem*’ And he would have*.. 

‘'He gifted his hrain in particular for cancer research, you 
know,” said Edmond '"He felt like, ‘Well, I’ll still do what I can*’ 
I don’t try to make it a point to think of it, but I can tell you 
that there is hardly an hour in the day passes but what I have 
him on my mind. I can see some of his pictures at the 
office*.*And I think about the campaigns going on today, and 
hell, he would be right in the middle of it. IVe got pictures 
upstairs and I speak to him and his mother every morning 
when I leave. They are buried out here west of town toward 
the ranch, close to the road in the cemetery, and every time I 
go by, I talk to ’em, you know, you can’t help it. You have to. 

“Fm sure you remember,” said Sandra Harris, *"all those 
times when people would throw out words like socialist, com- 
munist, anti- American, et cetera, et cetera. We used to almost 
laugh because Mike Synar was the most gushy, genuinely pa- 
triotic person you have ever met in your life, in private. 1 have 
seen him literally moved to tears by the national anthem, 
""America the Beautiful,” He felt, often, that he needed to put 
a tougher face on his public persona and not be as sentimental 
and compassionate and soft, if you will, in public as he really 
was as a person,” 

When the harsh names flew, Mike would shrug. “I am a 
product of Oklahoma’s public education system,” he would 


Ott March 20, 1996, President Clinton became 
the first recipient of the Synar Award for hh 
administration's efforts to reduce children's use of 
tobacco products. Below, Edmond Synar and 
sons. 
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say. "Tm a product of their best teachers, their best civic dubs, 
their best agriculture programs. And if you look at a kid who 
grew up through 4-H, the American Legion, VFW, Rotary, and 
the Optimists... (it) just begs the question: How do you de- 
fine what liberal is?” 

The honor Harris remembers most came quietly in the faces 
of people who lined the streets the funeral procession took to 
bury the brash young man who still had been that after sixteen 
years in Congress. The real people. His voters, unknown faces 
they had served together. One, perhaps, 
had bought the terrible billboard adver- 
tisement during the roughest days of the 
last campaign. “Stalin,” it had read, 

“Hitler, Castro, Synar.” Mike had 
shrugged. “At least,” he said, “he cares.” 

You could read all those things in the 
faces along the street the day they buried 
him. “There were a number of men who 
were obviously veterans standing out 
along the road,” recalled Harris, “You 
know we always had such political diffi- 
culty with veterans on legislative matters. 

An older gentleman, partially in his old 
uniform and with his hat on, was stand- 
ing under a flag. As the cars went by, he 
stood by the road under that flag. At at- 
tention. Saluting those cars.” And Sandra 
Harris had tried hard to do one of the last 
things he had asked before he died. 

“Don’t do any of that weepy stuff. Make it a celebration. 
Talk about politics.” 

Had she argued, he would have taken her by the arm and 
pointed to the sign on his office door. Whose name, he would 
have asked, is on that door? “Native Americans, two or three 
in a group or individuals, had gathered by the road,” said Har- 
ris, “and all I could think was that for all those years of work 
on all those issues that Mike really cared about... that so many 
Native Americans in Oklahoma and around the country had 
lost one of the best friends they ever had,” And they knew it. 

“They were standing there with their hands over their 
hearts,” recalled Harris. “Mike would have been... was, so hon- 
ored. Oh, God, I am so sorry. It is embarrassing.” She hadn't 
even cried during the eulogy they asked her to give in Wash- 
ington. “I tried to practice it at home. I could never get 
through it without crying. When I got up to give it, 1 actuaUy 
heard Mike say to me as he had so many times over the years 
when we were heading out to a difficult meeting: "Okay, let’s 
suck it up.' “And I got up there and got through it without a 
hitch. And everybody said to me, ‘Oh my God, weren't you 
just terrified with the President sitting right there in front of 
you, and the First Lady? And all I could think was, no that 
didn't bother me a bit, but I was so afraid that Mike would be 
so angry with me if 1 screwed up in front of his dad.” 

But the faces along the street were too much. Those who 
fought for him and those who fought against him, coming to- 
gether now along the roads outside historic old Muskogee in 


undivided tribute to the quality of the man. “It was more than 
I could take,” Harris admits. The faces would not let her suck 
it up. 

‘T've always been pretty religious,” Edmond said, “but as you 
get older, 1 guess, you get more and more, trying to philoso- 
phize and trying to understand...” Grief was in the room vrith- 
out warning, strong enough to move furniture. The head went 
down as if hit with a fist. “...That, we have to think, is the 
thing that %vas supposed to be.” 

And he paused over that puzzle he and 
his five brothers had picked at for a half- 
century: what was it that God had in His 
mind when he brought all of them 
through the blood and killing of the war 
and safely home to live to old age? “1 
think,” he said, “it was Mike. ..I am so 
happy that he was our son.” 

And so it was that Michael Lynn Synar, 
Oklahoma's outstanding 4-H boy, grew 
up to become one of America's most 
highly praised and bitterly criticized 
United States Congressmen from 1978 
until 1994. A passionate legislator. A 
powerful populist. A political maverick 
with an extraordinary devotion to prin- 
ciple and the public interest. Classic 
study in what happens when real faith, 
real honor, and real character meet the 
inexorable political realities of the world. 

Or, an arrogant, liberal, abrasive, socialistic communist anti- 
American enemy of law enforcement. An example of a small- 
town Oklahoma boy who went to Washington and forgot 
where he came from. The truth of it, said Sandra Zeune Har- 
ris, is that for sixteen years, Mike Synar collected political 
knowledge and power, and he became a genius at affecting the 
legislation that runs the world. But the little 4-H boy in him 
would not go away. “He believed that stuff. He honestly be- 
lieved that stuff.. .Sort of a naive optimism about the world, 
“You wouldn't believe,” she said, “the number of letters that 
came in from people all over the country. Unbelievable let- 
ters from people who never met him: T have followed your 
career,' they said. T feel like I know you. Let me tell you what 
you did for me and how youVe changed my life.* ” 

What would Mike say now, Edmond, to those faces that hned 
the street? The head flew up, the fighting Synar eyes flew fire, 
and laughter and anger and grief blended and tumbled in that 
terrible way that told you an exceptional man had found his 
way through it one more time: “The damn lazy voters need to 
get off their a^ — and comeoutand vote. I don't care what they 
vote as long as they get out and vote and represent what they 
believe.” 

Otherwise, what has been the use of all this? 

That is the story in the unopened brown cardboard boxes 
placed so carefully each to its room in the gentle old house 
in historic Muskogee where the All-American Family of 
1971-72 lived. M 



Michael Lyrm Synar 1950-1996 
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Health Care That Oklahomans 
(in (ill Their Own 


3030 N.W. Expressway Suite 140 Oklahoma City, OK 73112 * 6846 S. Canton Suite lOOltalsa, OK 74136 


4^5* Healthcare 

OKLAHOMA 


Oklaliomans are particular. When it comes to their health 
care coverage they want a little more convenience, a little 
more affordability, a little more choice. 

And at Healthcare Oklahoma, we think they deserve all 
three. After all, we’re Oklahoman in more than name. 

At Healthcare Oklahoma, your health care covert^e is 
provided by a network of strong Oklahoma-owned instimtions. 
For something as important as your health care, that’s a 
good feeling. 

OMahoma City Am 

Children's Hospital of Oklahoma 
Columbia Bethany Hospital 
Columbia Edmond Medical Center 
Columbia Presbyterian Hospital 
Deaconess Hospital 
Grady Memorial Hospital 
INTEGRIS Baptist Medical Center 
lYTEGRlS Southwest .Medical Center 
Kingfisher Regional Hospital 
Logan Hospital and Medical Center 
Midwest City Regional Hospital 
Shawnee Regional Hospital 
The University Hospital 

TulsaAm 

Columbia Claremore Medical Center 
Columbia Doctors Hospital 
Columbia Ihlsa Regional Medical Center 
Columbia M^oner Hospital 
Hillcrest Healthcare 


Combine these fine hospitals with a netw'ork of over 1,000 
respected doctors and you have more than just great care, 
you have tremendous choice. 

Healthcare Oklahoma. We're the good news choice. And 
every day, more Oklahomans are glad they made it. Learn 
more. Call 1-800-535-2244 (outside OKC and Hilsa area), 
405-951-4700 (inside OKC) or 918-523-6550 (inlUlsa). 
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The Last Real Cowboy 

HEN JOHNSON • 1 9 2 0 - 1 9 9 6 


‘I guejj Vm lazy, but I 
never tried to be anything 
but Ben Johmon. I 
mu), he\i earned me a 
good living. I giieoj I’ll 
otay ivith him. ’ 

— Actor Ben Johnson 


BY W.K. STRATTON 


T he director john ford could honestly claim that 

he perfected the Western movie as an art form back in the days of silent 
pictures. Indeed, though students of film agree about few things cin- 
ematic> John Ford is one of them. No greater director has worked in the mov- 
ies. Ford all but invented John Wayne and Henry Fonda. He also shaped 
the film careers of two legendary Oklahomans, Tom Mix and Will Rogers 
{the latter s collaboration with Ford resulted in three classics of American 
cinema: Doctor BulU judge Priest^ mA Steamboat, 'Round the Bend). But Okla- 
homans may well be most grateful Co Ford, or Pappy as the crusty director 
was known in Hollywood, for introducing to the movies yet another favor- 
ite Oklahoma son> Ben Johnson* 

The year was 1946, and Ford and his crew were in one of Pappy's favorite 
locations— Monument Valley on the Arizona- Utah border — filming the first 
of his trilogy of cavalry movies, Fort Apache. The movie starred Henry Fonda, 
John Wayne, and a grown-up Shirley Temple. As the stunt double for Fonda, 
Pappy hired a young stock wrangler with penetrating eyes who had come west 
to California a year or two earlier with a shipment of horses. In fact, Ben 
Johnson was so young and fresh-faced that his nickname, Son, seemed ev- 
ery bit as appropriate as the director's. But what had thus far wowed 
moviemakers was his unmatched ability on the back of a horse. “iVe been 
able to ride a horse ever since I could walk,” Johnson would later explain. 
""Tfs second nature to me. Riding is like dancing; it's all in the timing.” 
One day on the set, Johnson sat on a mount as Ford filmed a scene with a 
speeding munitions wagon. Things went fine until the wagon rounded a 
curve and turned over* The team kept pulling, dragging the driver and three 
actors toward a stone wall. Years later, Johnson told Ronald L. Davis, au- 
thor of John Ford: Hollywood's Old Master.^ ^If they had hit that wall, it would 
have cleaned them all out. I saw what was happening, and I galloped in and 
stacked up the runaway.” A long-time friend said Johnson shared with the 
legendary stuntman and rodeo star Yakima Canutt the quality of being '^ab- 
solutely fearless.” 

The old director was impressed by the rescue — and grateful. Pappy Ford 
hurried over to his new hire and promised Johnson he'd be well rewarded 
for his courageous act. Two weeks later, the young man from the Osage, who 
had been earning just enough money to scrape by, received a seven-year 
contract from Ford's Argosy Pictures at a weekly salary of S5,000. Within 
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Western actor Horry Carey, Jr., on Johnson: “f never saw anybody more beaiitiful on 
a horse; he was just poetry in motion. ” 


BILL SPEFRY 
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months, his expressive face and exceptional horsemanship 
would be known worldwide. 

Will Rogers withstanding, Ben Johnson was probably the 
only real cowboy to become a major movie actor, and he never 
took it for granted. “No matter how big he got/' remembers 
Mary Jauregui, who knew Johnson from his early California 
days, "'he always had time for you. That big of Okie, he was 
all right.” Dick Stasand, who took part in jackpot roping with 
Ben during the 1950s, adds: "He was a damned good citizen, 
always a gentleman.” L.Q. Jones, who appeared with Johnson 
in several of Sam Peckinpah’s films, says, “Ben was Ben — I 
don’t know what else to tell you. You couldn’t ask for a nicer 
human being.” 

In a time when image is generally valued more than sub- 
stance, Ben Johnson was a throwback from another era. He 
was genuine from top to bottom, and that endeared him to his 
friends and colleagues. It also impressed moviegoers, who 
seemed to sense that he brought an authenticity to the screen 
that none of his contemporaries could best. When Ben 
Johnson died last spring, he ended a ride that included a ro- 
deo world championship, an Academy Award, an acting ca- 
reer that spanned half a centur>% and roles in such classics as 
The Last Picture Show — films that will be dissected and re-dis- 
sected by film scholars for years to come. 

HE SPRAWLING GRASSLAND OF OSAGE COUNTY IN 
north -central Oklahoma is a place where the real article— 
especially when it comes to men — is still highly valued. Ben 
Johnson could not have come from any other places the stamp 
of the Osage was always upon him. He picked up the nick- 
name “Son” as a boy, because Ben Johnson to the local folks 
was the name of the father, himself a legend among cattlemen 
and rodeoers and anybody else in northern Oklahoma with a 
taste for things larger than life. Nearly a decade ago, I wrote 
about Ben Sr. for the Ponca City NewSj and as I look at the yel- 
lowed dipping on my desk now, I remember how mention of 
his name caused old men’s eyes to light up, never mind that 
heM been dead for thirty- five years. “I look at Ben Johnson, 
Sr., and others like him as true pioneers who got into rodeo 
and kept it going,” rodeo historian Willard Porter told me at 
the time. “They didn’t get into it for the money. There wasn’t 
much money then. They got into it because they loved it.” 

Ben Sr. captured steer-roping titles at the Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, Frontier Days in 1922, 1923, and 1926 — at a time when 
wins there coupled with a win at the Pendleton, Oregon, 
Roundup were equivalent to a world’s championship of the 
sport. Porter described cowboys like Ben Sr. as the blue bloods 
of rodeo, “the ones who, because of their connection with 
ranching, had the best horses.” 

And Ben Sr.’s ranching connections were the best. For sev- 
enteen years, he was foreman of the Chapman-Barnard Ranch, 
a cattle operation that ran up to I O,Q00 head of stock on 70,000 
acres of prime Osage tallgrass (a section of the old ranch now 
makes up the Tallgrass Prairie Preserve). Leon Martin, who 
succeeded Ben Sr. as foreman of the ranch, told me Johnson 
was simply 'The best cattleman 1 Ve ever seen.” But beyond his 


skills as a cattleman and rancher (which were enough to get 
him inducted into the Hall of Great Westerners at the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame in Oklahoma City), his personality made 
Ben Sr. the sort of fellow you were unlikely to forget. When 
he decided as a young man that it was time to buy his own 
ranch, he went to see J.A. Chapman about how to secure fi- 
nancing. Ben Sr.’s daughter, Helen Christenson, told me 
Chapman himself ended up lending Ben Sr. the money for the 
ranch, letting Johnson secure the loan with a bird dog. “He 
always had something going,” C.A. “Brom” Bromedy told me 
back in 1988, “You might be sitting with him on a porch and 
there would be two horses tied up out front. Ben would see a 
horse fly and he would say, TTl bet you a hundred dollars he 
lands on the horse on the left first.’ It was always something.” 
After Son made a name for himself in t he movies, he and his 
Hollywood friend, Harry Carey, Jr., (better known as Dobe 
Carey) returned to the Osage to visit Ben Sr. on the Chapman- 
Barnard Ranch. "To tell the truth,” Carey says, thinking back 
on that trip from nearly a half-century ago, “I was a little fright- 
ened of him. I remember weU how he’d wake us up early in 
the morning. He’d throw the door open with a slam and shout, 

'Wake up, you lazy Hollywood sonsofb !’ ” 

Ben Sr. owned one business suit and one pair of dress shoes, 
but he was most likely to be seen wearing a beat-up hat and 
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work-scuffed boots. By his own wishes, he went to his grave 
in boots and ranching duds, a coiled catch rope in his hand. 
Son grew up in this imposing shadow, and there were family 
troubles to make things harder. Ben Sr. and Son’s mother di- 
vorced. and before too long Ben Sr. remarried. 

By the time he was twelve. Son was supporting himself, draw- 
ing $50 a month in cowboy wages. In his teens, he split his time 
between cowboying, following Ben Sr. on the rodeo trail, and 
attending school — with his priorities pretty much in that or- 
der. Eventually, he dropped out of school to focus on his cow- 
boy skills. In particular, he worked on roping. 

By the time he was twenty. Son was a top hand on the 
Chapman- Barnard and as fine a roper as could be found in the 
Osage — no small accomplishment, for the Osage long has been 
a place where steer roping is a passionately pursued sport with 
plenty of talented ropers ready to relieve the less skillful of their 
money in weekend jackpot events. Son loved nothing better 
than cowboying, but Carey says his friend also wanted to ac- 
complish the things Ben Sr. had. That is until the day the 
world’s richest man came calling trying to buy horses for a 
movie he planned to make. Son saw his chance to go west, and 
he took it. 

Ben Johnson became a cowboy at the age of eleven. 



‘Vve been able to ride a horoe ever oince I 
could imlk...Riduuj b like dancing. 

Ito all in the timing . ' 

— Ben Johnson 
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H oward hughes needed the horses for 

The Outlaw, the notorious retelling of the Billy the Kid 
story that became better known for its display of Jane RusselFs 
cleavage than for its cowboy action. Though Hughes gave him- 
self credit for directing the movie, in fact most of the direc- 
tion was executed by another legendary director, Howard 
Hawks* Hughes and Hawks were impressed enough with 
Johnson*s athletic skills on horseback to offer him work as both 
a wrangler and stuntman. Son had just earned S300 for deliv- 
ery of the horses, ten times greater than the salary he"d been 
making before Hollywood came calling, so work in the mov- 
ies sounded awfully appealing. “1 wasn’t very smart,” he said, 
“but 1 knew that was better than $30 a month* And I didn’t 
have to get up at two or three o’clock in the morning to work*” 
Johnson became a part of a sort of extended family of stunt 
men, wranglers, and rodeo cowboys that centered its activities 
around Fat Jones’s stables in Hollywood. Dobe Carey describes 
Fat Jones’s as the place where a producer could rent virtually 
any kind of stock for a movie, from ponies and burros all the 
way to giant Clydesdales* There was also a barn that held just 
about every kind of horse-drawn vehicle imaginable — buggies, 
stagecoaches, covered wagons, hearses, even Roman chariots* 
It was a good place for a young man with Johnson’s talents to 
be seen by the men creating Hollywood’s Western opuses. And 
he could always get a meal from Mary Jauregui, the wife of 
Jones’s partner, Andy Jauregui (who was also the prime rodeo 
stock contractor on the West Coast during those years). 

But there was an even greater reason for Son to spend his 
time around Fat Jones’s, Jones’s daughter, Carol, had been on 
the scene when Son was unloading the horses for The Outlaw. 
Unlike Hughes and Hawks, however, she initially was not im- 
pressed with what she saw in the young wrangler* “I had studs 
along and had to be careful of them,” Johnson remembered. 
“I was telling everyone just where to put each horse. The girl 
remarked to her father, "Just who does that big jerk think he 
is?’ After that we got acquainted*” 

Just like a story line from a movie of the times, “the girl” and 
“the jerk” eventually married. Their union would last nearly 
five decades (Carol died a few years before her husband). 
Son’s relationship with Hawks did not last, however. While 
he never acted in any of Hawks’ films, he worked closely with 
the director to prepare for the filming of Red River. He also 
helped the director build a stable and corral in what is now the 
exclusive Brentwood section of Los Angeles* Carey recalls that 
Hawks gave Johnson his home phone number and told him 
to call if he ever needed anything, Johnson, perhaps still a little 
too fresh from the Osage, took the man at his word* One day 
he called Hawks at home and was chided like uppity kitchen 
help* The tongue lashing did not sit well with the young cow- 
boy. Though Hawks could have helped Son’s career, the busi- 
ness relationship was over. Ben Johnson was as nice a guy as 
you could hope to meet, but he didn’t take guff from anyone. 

Whatever opportunities he might have lost with Hawks, Son 
more than made up for working with John Ford. After dou- 
bling for Fonda in Fort Apache, Johnson stood in for John 
Wayne in The Three Godfathers; Son’s lithe athletic grace in the 


saddle proved an interesting contrast to Wayne’s plodding 
heaviness* (Even Ford used to complain that the Duke never 
was worth a plumb nickle on the back of a horse*} 

No doubt The Three Godfathers held special memories for 
Johnson, because it was while working on this film that he met 
his best friend, Dobe Carey. During a rehearsal at Fat Jones’s 
stable, Ford instructed Johnson and Carey to climb on a horse 
together. “1 turned around and said, ‘I’m Dobe Carey,’ and 
that’s how we met, literally on the back of a horse*” 

Ford’s partner in Argosy Pictures was Merian C. Cooper, the 
man who gave us King Kong. Hoping to capture the kind of 
earnings the original big ape film brought him. Cooper con- 
cocted in 1949 Mighty Joe Young, a story of a giant ape who 
rescues children from a burning orphanage* It is only of in- 
terest because it was Son’s first starring role- — albeit a quickly 
forgettable one. Of much greater interest is the supporting part 
Son played that same year in She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, the 
second installment of Ford’s cavalry trilogy. It is the best of 
the three films (indeed, one of the finest Westerns ever made) 
and in large part it owes its success to Ben Johnson, who in 
the role of Sergeant Tyree seriously threatened to steal the 
movie from star John Wayne. 

For many people, the name Ben Johnson conjures up the 
craggy, definitely character-riven face from the films from the 
1970s* What is striking about seeing fohnsson in She Wore a 
Yellow Ribbon is how handsome he was as a young man, with 
his probing eyes and the careless lock of hair hanging down 
on his forehead Will Rogers-style. Even more striking is his 
riding. Ford once said the most apt subject for the motion 
picture camera is a man riding a galloping horse. In She Wore 
a Yellow Ribbon Johnson gives Ford’s camera plenty to capture: 
early on he stops a runaway stage; later he is chased by a Chey- 
enne war party* Ford also shoots Son at full gallop across the 
desert floor, making several short turns, and finally jumping 
an arroyo. They are scenes that resemble well choreographed 
dance. Carey, who also acted in the movie, remembers that 
his friend rode an exceptional stud named Steel (Alan Ladd also 
rode Steel in several movies), although in the more dangerous 
scenes Son rode a more sedate mount named Bingo (“who had 
a brain the size of a BB”) made up to look like Steel* 

The following year, when Ford went to film a small master- 
piece called The Wagomnaster, he eschewed big-name stars like 
John Wayne and cast members of his stock acting troupe in 
the lead roles: Carey, Ward Bond, and Johnson, who drew the 
top billing. Johnson gave one of the best performances of his 
career as Travis Blue, using the technique he’d learned from 
Ford, the technique that would serve him so well for the rest 
of his career. “If you can put something up on the screen that’s 
honest and real,” Johnson once said, “it’s got to be a hit. I’m 
not that good an actor, but I can play the hell out of Ben 
Johnson* All my life IVe lived by honesty, realism, and respect, 
John Ford told me that if I’d live by those principles, life would 
be pretty easy for me. That’s what I’ve done, and he was right. 
Ford was an education* He was a mean old scoundrel, but if 

Ben always wore his 1953 World Championship buckle. 
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you listened to him, you could learn a lot/' 

Son exhibited more excellent horsemanship in The 
Wagon master. In one scene, Johnson's horse bucks after it is 
hit by a bucket of water thrown by actress Joanne Dm, For 
the scene, Ford used one of Andy Jauregui's rankest bucking 
horses. In his excellent memoir. Company of Heroes, Carey 
writes: “1 took one look and said to Ben, 'Ben, today you're in 
trouble/ 'Yeah/ he replied, Tm thinking that the Old Man is 
a-wanting me to ride that son-of-a-buck, and J ain't sure I can 
stay on him, Dobe/ ” 

Ford didn't want Johnson to simply ride the horse; he actu- 
ally gave him instructions on where to ride so the bucking horse 
would remain in camera range. His requests seemed unrea- 
sonable, given the wild nature of the horse, but Ben managed 
to pull it off, Carey writes: “That horse went so high in the air 
on that first jump that he looked like he'd been shot out of a 
rocket. About four more jumps and some 'sunfishing/ and 
my friend was a goner, Ben's body left that saddle; he turned 
over and came down on his back, I heard all of the air go out 
of him. It was a perfect shot. He'd stayed on just long enough 
for it to look good, but as soon as he hit the ground, an old- 
time wrangler came running into camera range and cried, 'Are 
you all right, Ben?' " Son was okay, but the old-timer had ru- 



"Ben Johneon a damn good 
citizen, and alwayo a gentleman. ’ 

— Roper Dick Stasand 
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; ined the shot. Ford asked Johnson to do it again. Son dusted 
f himself off and headed back toward the horse. 

5 Johnson reprised the role of Tyree for the final installment 
I of the cavalry trilogy, Rio Grande. In this movie, he performed 
Roman riding, a stunt that required him to ride two galloping 
horses simultaneously while standing, a foot on the back of 
each horse. ‘T knew Ben wouldn’t have much trouble with it,” 
Carey writes. “But it really didn’t have much to do with horse- 
manship. The trick had more to do with athletic ability, let- 
ting the two horses run and then standing up on them and 
controlling them while we rode. But then Ben looked differ- 
ent on a horse than any man I’ve ever seen.” 

In the end, the filming of Rio Grande was not a happy expe- 
rience for Son. The relationship between Ford and his actors 
was doomed to rupture, and it came to a head with Johnson 
on the final cavalry picture. Carey says Ben made an innocent 
quip at the end of a day’s shooting, something 
like, “Well, we did a lotta shooting today, but 
1 didn’t see many Indians get killed.” The old 
man overheard the remark and took offense. 

He called Johnson stupid, and Ben responded 
in kind. Ben ended up throwing a chair and 
stalking off the set. 

When Ben and Carey finally worked to- 
gether again for Ford, it was eleven long years 
later, during the filming of the old man’s swan 
song, Cheyenne Autumn. Carey recalls they 
did little more than ride in the picture: “I don’t 
think we spoke more than ten lines between us in the whole 
movie.” 

Ben may have parted company with Ford, but he didn’t lack 
for work. No Western is better known than ShanCy the 1953 
epic that starred Alan Ladd. Prior to Shane^ shootings in cow- 
boy pictures were bloodless, breast-clutching affairs; no one 
ever got bruises or broken bones from fistfighting. Shane gave 
Johnson the chance to play a heavy as Calloway, one of the bad 
guys in the employ of the rancher attempting to keep the 
sodbusters from settling in the valley. L.Q. Jones has said of 
his friend that Johnson “acted best without using words.” In 
one scene of Shane^ one of the sodbusters is buried after being 
shot by a gunslinger. Johnson’s character watches the funeral 
from across the street. As words are spoken over the slain man, 
you see Calloway’s character transformed. Johnson squirms 
in his chair, his facial expressions and the look in his eyes tell- 
ing volumes without him ever uttering a word. 

Johnson’s dislike of dialogue was well known in movie 
circles. When he worked for Ford, he would tell the old man, 
“I’d sure rather fall off a doggoned horse or come flat-out down 
one of them hills than say this here dialogue.” Carey writes: 
“He has always said, and maybe it’s true, that it takes him a long 
time to learn dialogue, that he has to have a script at least a 
month in advance for a leading role. He holes up with his wife, 
Carol, and studies and studies.. .He is a much more versatile 

Ben Johnson's riding and roping skills won him a role as stunt 
double for both Gary Cooper and John Wayne. 


actor than a lot of people realize, definitely not a one-dimen- 
sional artist. He can go many ways. For instance, he can play 
one of the scariest villains you would ever want to encounter, 
but he’s all cowboy inside.” 

As Shane packed them into the movie houses, Son took a 
break from the pictures to pursue another dream — winning a 
world championship in rodeo, just as his father had. Rodeo 
had remained his great love. He tooled around Hollywood in 
his cream-colored Studebaker, but Carey says Johnson was al- 
ways happiest around horses and livestock. Dobe and Ben were 
regulars at the Hitching Post, a saloon near the Disney studios 
where L.A.’s rodeo cowboys hung out. According to Carey, 
Johnson took whatever time he could away from the movies 
to rodeo, usually competing in steer roping and team roping. 
When he went after his world title, Ben concentrated on team 
roping, an event in which two riders come out of the gate in 
pursuit of a calf. One rider, the “header,” 
ropes the calf around the neck while the 
other, “the heeler,” snatches the calf’s hoofs 
with his rope. Ben typically rode as the 
header. 

The rodeo trails of the early 1950s differ 
from the modern circuit in which the top 
cowboys enjoy comfortable hotel rooms and 
jet transportation. In Johnson’s day, even the 
very best cowboys were lucky if they won 
enough money to cover gasoline and food. 
Most were used to sleeping in cars or in the 
beds of pickups. Johnson told Garner Simmons, author of 
Peckinpah: A Portrait in Montage: “That was the year every- 
body else had hard luck. 1 sorta just took off. I’d never had 
money enough to buy all the equipment you need to go 
rodeoing before then — the horses, trailers, cars, and what have 
you. Then finally, when 1 got in a position where 1 could buy 
all this stuff, I decided by George, I’d just buy whatever I 
needed and try it. So I quit everything — the picture business 
and everything else — and went rodeoing. 

“And fortunately I won the world’s championship. Of 
course, at the end of the year, I didn’t have any money, so for- 
tunately they took me back in the picture business. I made 
quite a lot of money that year, but I had to help my friends 
along the way get on to the next show, you know. And those 
kind of deals, they never repay you, and you don’t expect them 
to. I couldn’t drive off from one of those shows and leave my 
friends sitting there with no money to get on to the next one. 
So consequently at the end of that year, I didn’t have a cent to 
my name. “So my feeling was that if you were the best at some- 
thing and couldn’t make a living at it, you’d better do some- 
thing else. But the fact that I had accomplished what 1 set out 
to do made it a pretty big day in my life all the same. My dad, 
he was a world’s champion five or six times, and I’d always 
wanted to be a world’s champion doing something. It was a 
good feeling just knowing I could do it.” 

Johnson earned $5,500 in rodeo winnings that year, but he 
returned home with less than $3 in his pocket. “All 1 had was 
a wore-out automobile and a mad wife,” Johnson quipped. 


‘Be/i nuij Ben... you 
coiddn V aokfor a 
nicer human being. ’ 

— Actor L.Q. Jones 
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Ren Jolvhum coiddn ’t have come 
from any other place; the otamp 
of the Ooaije ^vao on him. 


That and a future in the “picture business.” Throughout the 
rest of the 1950s, Johnson worked regularly, although most of 
his films were mediocre. Then in 1959, Marlon Brando cast 
him in One-Eyed JackSy the only movie ever directed by Brando. 
Based on the cult-classic Western novel The Authentic Death 
of Hendry Jones by Charles Neider, One-Eyed Jacks was a dif- 
ferent kind of Western, one more interested in the psychologi- 
cal development of its characters than with Indian raids or gun 
duels. Even its setting, the coastal town of Monterey, Califor- 
nia, was atypical for a Western. As Neider himself wrote of it: 
“The movie contains wonderful nature scenes, moments of 
superb acting, a great deal of tension, lots of suspense. It has 
deservedly become a kind of underground classic, a cult film. 
It has a romantic, perhaps adolescent, bittersweetness that dis- 
tinguishes it from other Westerns. And it has the sea, and the 
beaches, and Brando’s genius.” 

As Bob Amory in the film, Johnson exhibits the single great- 
est influence on Rio, the lead role played by Brando. In real 




life, Johnson had sway with Brando as well. Brando biogra- 
pher Peter Manso writes; '‘For weeks prior to the move to 
Monterey (for filming), Brando had been studying the actor s 
mannerisms and accent, often sitting in restaurants quizzing 
him at length. (Johnson) was the real thing, and whenever 
Johnson himself asked Brando for advice, Marlon would an- 
swer, ‘How would Ben Johnson play it?’ ” 

The two men also hit it off on a personal level. Like Johnson, 
Brando had come from a broken home and had a troubled 
adolescence (Manso once said Johnson “spent all of his young 
adulthood angry and undirected/') Brando and Johnson, 
Manso writes, “swapped tales incessantly." 

The budget for One-Eyed jacks went through the roof as 
Brando shot more than two million feet of film. Early on, he 
threw away the script and encouraged the actors to improvise. 
Some of the movie's best lines came from the improvisations 
with Johnson, such as, “Harv, you're about to lose yourself a 
handful of brains" and “You scum-sucking pig,” which Manso 



terms one of the nastiest put-downs on celluloid. Johnson 
backed up Brando when the director caught heat from Para- 
mount Studios for being behind schedule on shooting the film. 
Son told him that John Ford often worked the same way. 

Although most Americans would not become aware of 
Brando's involvement with militant Indians until the early 
1970s, when he refused an Academy Award for The Godfather 
to protest the way Hollywood had portrayed Indians in the 
movies, Brando's interest in Native Americans dates to the 
1940s. Johnson himself was part Native American, and he and 
Brando discussed the possibility of making a film about Indi- 
ans. Sadly, nothing came of it. 

Three years after One-Eyed jacks was released, lohnson be- 
gan a working relationship with the writer Sam Peckinpah. 
Peckinpah would give Son the opportunity to appear in some 
of America's finest mo vies during what critic David Thomson 
calls “the last golden age of American film and maybe the last 
we are ever going to get." 

Unlike Ford, Peckinpah had authentic Western roots; his 
family were California pioneers who lent their name to several 
landmarks in nearby Fresno. Peckinpah may have exaggerated 
some aspects of his growing up, but he could claim with le- 
gitimacy that he had as a youth worked at cowboying and 
lumberjacking on family ranches. He was a skilled 
outdoorsman who once impressed Johnson with his game 
stalking. “He hunted like an Indian," Johnson would say re- 
spectfully. But their working relationship almost ended before 
it got off the ground. 

Coming off the success of Ride the High Country ^ Peckinpah 
wanted to cast Johnson in what Peckinpah hoped would be the 
definitive Western epic, Major Dundee. (Unfortunately, be- 
cause of intervention from the studio, the film never achieved 
Peckinpah's loftyhopesforit). Son recalled: “First time I met 
Sam was when he cast me in Major Dundee. Before we talked, 
he fired a fella or two right in front of me. When he finished, 
why i told him, T can't work for you, Mr. Peckinpah.' And he 
says, ‘Well, why not?' And I said: ‘Well, if you done to me 
what you just done to that fella. I'd hit you right square in the 
nose, and then you'd run me out of the business. And I ain't 
ready to leave.' And he just smiled and said, That's just why I 
want you to work for me.' So from that day on, we got along 
real good." 

“Real good” might be stretching it. L.Q. Jones says, “Hell, 
no one got along with Sam. Ben got along with him as good as 
anyone." 

At any rate, over the next ten years Johnson worked in sev- 
eral Peckinpah classics as part of one of the most talented act- 
ing troupes ever assembled by a director. Johnson joined the 
likes of Jones, R.G. Armstrong, Dub Taylor, Slim Pickens, 
Strother Martin, and Warren Oates as the performers 
Peckinpah depended on to anchor his films. “Johnson was not 
a movie star in the sense that Spencer Tracy was a movie star,” 

Opposite page top left, Ben Johnson and his mother (with Sards Oscar) 
at home in Phoenix, Johnson chose to be buried with a lasso at his side 
and a wJjife felt cowboy hat on his head. 
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'Ben Johnson nkie not a mooie otar in the 
oenoe that Spencer Tracy mio a movie otar. 
Ben mio more of an icon. ' 

-David Weddle 


says Peckinpah biographer David Weddle> whose // Th^y 
Move., .Kill ^Ern remains the definitive book about the direc- 
tor, *'He was more of an icon* I think that's how Peckinpah 
used him* People associated him with Ford's films*” 

They may have identified Son with Ford's films> but he no 
longer had the dashing looks of a young Sergeant Tyree; 
Johnson's face had grown craggy* Peckinpah typically shot 
him wearing two or three weeks' growth of beard, giving Son 
an even rougher look. And Peckinpah usually cast Ford's dash- 
ing wrangler as a hea\y. Like Ford, Peckinpah understooci that 
Johnson's talent lay with the acting he could do without words 
and usually kept Son's lines of dialogue to a minimum. 

After Major Dundee^ Johnson played the sheriff in 
Peckinpah's production of Katherine Anne Porter's "Noon 
Wine” for television* Next he played a convincible bad guy 
in Peckinpah's cinematic masterpiece, The Wild Bunch. "We 
ail had played heavies,” says Jones, who was cast asT*C. in the 
movie* “The trick is to show the subtle differences between 
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heavies. Ben was good at that." 

The movie takes place in 1913 in revolutionary Mexico and 
to capture the feel of the time, Peckinpah drove his troupe deep 
into Mexico. One day on location, Son went over to a table 
where the local caterers had arranged breakfast. He picked up 
a glass of tomato juice and drank it half down, only to notice 
that the rest of the juice in the glass was moving. A closer look 
revealed that the juice was maggot infested. Son shrugged and 
finished off the juice. 

Ben fohnson went on to play a rodeo stock contractor in 
Peckinpah's exercise in cinema verite Junior Bonner y filmed in 
and around Prescott, Arizona, during what is generally believed 
to be the oldest rodeo in America. The plot centers around an 
aging rodeo star who rides an unridable bull for the benefit of 
the home-town folks — an episode not unlike Oklahoman 
Freckles Browns historic ride on Tornado at the 1967 National 
Finals Rodeo. As the stock contractor, Son finagles the draw 
so that Junior (Steve McQueen) gets the bull and is able to 


Ben Johnson hung around cowboy types nwre often than not in 
Hollywood. 

prove himself Ben also played a substantial role in Peckinpah's 
next movie, The Getaway ^ another film with an Oklahoma 
connection. The novel upon which it is based was written by 
Anadarko native fim Thompson, who has come to be recog- 
nized as one of America's great noir writers. In The Getaway ^ 
Son plays Benyon, an evil character described by Grover Lewis 
as corrupt LBJ-type politician,” This time, Johnson's heavy 
elicits no compassion. When he's shot, moviegoers have to 
resist the urge to applaud. 

The Getaway was Son's last film with Peckinpah, who report- 
edly was heard to say that he couldn't afford Johnson anymore. 
Others suggest Peckinpah's growing alcoholism and drug use 
discouraged Ben from working with the director. During the 
years he made films with Peckinpah, Johnson also worked with 
Tom Gries, who directed Charieton Heston and Son in the 
classic Western Will Penny. (Asked which of his films is his 
favorite, Heston always names Will Penny.) Gries found work- 
ing with Johnson easy. He told novelist Harry Crews: ""When 
I called Ben and told him 1 needed him for this picture 
{Breakheart Pass)y he said: 'Do 1 get to ride a horse?' I said yes. 
He said: ‘Do I have to talk much?' I said no. He said, ‘I'll take 
it.' ” 

Ironically, Johnson in the end gave his greatest performance 
on film not in a Western but in a film that in some ways dealt 
with the death of the Western myth, Ben was not at all pleased 
with what he read in the script of The Last Picture Shaw. Too 
much sex, too much bad language. But that was to be expected 
of the film based on Larry McMurtry's novel, about which 
Grover Lewis writes: “(it) focuses on a loose- knit clique of 
teen-agers (in a tiny west Texas town in the early 1950s) who 
have ultimately nowhere to go except to bed with each other 
and to war in Korea... But as they (careen into adulthood), the 
symbols and landmarks of their childhood become lost to 
them, and in the end, even the picture show is gone." 

Chief among the local landmarks is a character named Sam 
the Lion, who owns the town's pool hail, its cafe, and its pic- 
ture show. He is the moral rudder of the community, a tie to 
a bygone time when life was somehow more meaningful. 
When Sam dies, the community loses all direction. It would 
take a powerful screen presence to pull off the role in the movie 
version of the novel. Director Peter Bogdanovich went after 
the screen icon Ben Johnson. But Johnson was not easily 
brought into the project. Bogdanovich elicited for help the old 
man who gave Johnson his first break in the movies: John Ford. 
Pappy is the one who talked Ben into taking the role. 

Although Johnson appeared in many movies with dark 
themes repiete with sex, violence, and obscene language, he at 
times expressed qualms about doing so. Johnson took a red 
pencil to the script for The Last Picture ShoWy intent on remov- 
ing some of its more objectionable lines. On the set of 
Breakheart PasSy Gries asked Johnson to improvise “a good 
cowboy answer" for a scene, and Ben came up with one that 
included a common scatological term heard In most barnyards. 
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When Gries decided to keep the line, Ben lamented, “Well, 
there’s another movie I can’t take my old mother to see.” 

Nevertheless, The Last Picture Show, with all its bared breasts 
and cussing, turned out to be a wonderful movie, making stars 
out of Jeff Bridges, Randy Quaid, Timothy Bottoms, Cloris 
Leachman, and Cybill Shepherd. It was Ben Johnson, however, 
who stole the show. Every scene that Sam the Lion is in con- 
tains classic dialogue — even such a relatively minor one as a 
scene in the cafe in which Sam tells the waitress, “Chicken fty 
me a steak, and this time try using some meat.” But one scene 
above all others stands out as a moment of true cinematic great- 
ness. It involves a scene where some of the local boys decided 
to play a Christmas Eve prank with a prostitute and a retarded 
youth, named Billy, who lives with Sam. Things predictably 
go awry, and the boys bring Billy back to Sam’s pool hall with 
a bloodied nose. Sam comes out to retrieve Billy and asks the 
boys what happened. They tell him, and Sam, like an Old Tes- 
tament king, metes out the sentence: “You boys 
can get on out of here. I don’t want nothing 
more to do with you, scarin’ a poor unfortunate 
creature like Billy just so you could have some 
laughs. I been around that kind of trashy be- 
havior all my life. I’m getting tired of putting 
up with it.” The boys try to explain they meant 
no harm, but Sam will have none of it: “You 
didn’t even have the decency to wash his face.” 

Everyone connected with the movie knew 
during its filming that Son was giving a special 
performance. Lewis, who played a small role in 
The Last Picture Show in addition to writing 
about it, watched Johnson’s rushes and pro- 
nounced them as “magnificent. Academy all the 
way.” Sure enough, it was Academy all the way. 

Johnson picked up an Oscar for the best supporting actor, 
becoming the only person to win a world championship in 
sports and an Academy Award. The role of Sam the Lion also 
netted him the British Academy Award, the New York and Los 
Angeles Film Critics Award, and the Golden Globe. Dirty 
scenes and all, Dobe Carey says Ben was always proudest of his 
work in The Last Picture Show. 

In the mid-1970s, at the peak of his career. Son was a popu- 
lar choice for movie roles. In Steven Spielberg’s first feature 
film. The Sugarland Express, he plays a Texas Department of 
Public Safety captain. The success of The Sugarland Express was 
in no small part Ben Johnson’s responsibility. But it was his 
last great role. Hollywood had begun to change. Studios 
started investing their money in big budget films that sacrificed 
creative storytelling in favor of special effects and beefy stars. 
Small films with the sort of parts Son excelled in fell from fa- 
vor. Within ten years of The Last Picture Show, Son was play- 
ing a demented villain in a bad Jamie Lee Curtis terror film. 

He never stopped working, however, or rodeoing for that 
matter. Ben appeared in movies right to the end, usually win- 
ning high marks for his efforts in otherwise undistinguished 
movies. He filmed his last role just a month before his death 
in The Evening Star, the sequel to the 1983 hit Terms of Endear- 


ment. Yet he seemed to realize that finding another good film 
might require him to do more than act. He acquired the film 
rights to Houston novelist Leon Hale’s Bonney*s Place, a lik- 
able book centered around a beer joint. It would have been 
interesting to see what Son might have done with his role in 
the movie, but he died with it unproduced. 

Most of his rodeo effort went into charity events for chil- 
dren (Ben and Carol were never able to have children of their 
own), including the Ben Johnson team roping event held an- 
nually at the Lazy E Arena near Guthrie. Son received due 
recognition for both his acting and rodeo skills. In 1979, he 
was inducted into the Pro Rodeo Hall of Fame in Colorado 
Springs. Three years later he was inducted into the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame. In 1994, he was awarded a star on 
Hollywood’s famous Walk of Fame. He said at the time, “I 
don’t know why in the hell y’all waited so long to give me the 
star. You waited till I got so old I couldn’t hardly enjoy it.” 
After Carol died, Ben found himself uncom- 
fortable in the large house they built in Arizona, 
and he moved in with his aging mother, who also 
lived in Arizona. Early in 1996, Dobe and Ben 
traveled to Italy for a western film festival. Carey 
says he could tell his old friend wasn’t feeling 
well. Johnson probably should have rested, but 
ever the dependable Osage cowboy, he kept a 
commitment to appear at a charity rodeo — an 
event held outdoors in bad weather. Carey re- 
members Son was disappointed that more 
people didn’t brave the elements to turn out. 
Johnson then went home to Arizona. “I guess 
it was just two or three days later, and he was 
gone,” Carey says. 

Son died at the house he shared with his 
mother, but when it came time to lay him to rest, they brought 
him back to the Osage for the funeral — one last trip to the 
tallgrass country that produced him. 

I saw The Last Picture Show at the old Melba Theatre in 
Guthrie when I was a teen-ager, an absolutely apt place to see 
the film. One scene has stuck with me for all these years. Sonny 
(Timothy Bottoms) and Jacey (Cybill Shepherd) have just run 
off to Oklahoma to elope, a foolhardy adventure at best. Jacey’s 
parents and the Oklahoma Highway Patrol nab the teen-agers 
before they can consummate the marriage, and Sonny is forced 
to ride back to Texas with Jacey’s mother, played by Ellen 
Burstyn. At one point he says to her, “Nothin’s really been 
right since Sam the Lion died.” 

When I read last spring that Ben Johnson had died, I was 
reminded of that line. No, I thought, nothin’s really been right. 
Ben Johnson was the last of a breed, “one of the last connec- 
tions to the West,” as David Weddle says. “We’ll never have 
that again.” BE 


W.K. Stratton was raised in Oklahoma; he now writes about his 
home state from Austin, Texas. 

Johnson's final film was the sequel to Terms of Endearment. 


Ben Johiuon i) 
the only peroon to 
win a world 
chanipionohip in 
oporto and an 
Academy Award. 
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Crowned in 1995, Oklahoma’s own Shawntel Smith of Muldrow reigned as Miss America dtmng 1996; 

she passed on her crown at year s end. 
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Your Family. 
Your Employees. 
Your Home. 
Your Car 
Yourself. 



That about covers it 




BlueCross BlueShield 
of Oklahoma 


BluelincsHMO 

Blue Cross and Blue Shidd ot Oklahoma * 




Member 
Service Life 

Insurance Company 


GHS 

Property & Casualty 
Insurance Company 


OfTerin^ a fuli ctiniplemeiil «!' 
very aflordabie person*ii anti 
group heaitii iiisurairce 
options — the kind you'd 
expect from Oklalioma's 
largest and most experienced 
iieallli insurer. 


Okiahoiiia's premier Uealllj 
M a in ten ance 0 rga n iza I ion 
delivers solid tiealtii rare benefits 
with zero deductibles, minimal 
mil-oLpocket costs and almost 
no papenvork — all at an 
affortiable, low price. And for 
seniors, BlnelJncs 
HMO now offers new 
BJueUncs Senior. 


Keeping families secure loj' a 
lifetime, Member Sen ice Life 
offers top-notch life and 
disability insn ranee, pins Section 
administratjon. And Member 
Service Administrators is 
Oklahoma’s premier IbirtI party 
administralor. 


Solid protection for homes, 
autos, boats, and olber 
personal properly, witti 
competitive rates ami 
outstanding senice. 
Available lo individuals, with 
company employees able to 
enjoy convenient pay roil 
deduction. 



BlueCross BlueShield 
of Oklahoma 


A Mniitipr unite Slut Hlur Shit'Jd .^ssnrlatiiBi, 

in .Vwirydon DrEiidi‘prndt-ii(l Cni$ii uul Blitr Sljlrld Pbti^ 

Koj' more infonnalion, call toil-free, I-80II-94-BLUES. 


RjC£.ijiierca MitfkN Blue eiid Blue Shield AMociaiion. 
O 19%. Blue Cmsft and Btiw Shield of Oklahoma 


A tt lioll v SulKiidliify urRNir Ctuss iutti 0IU4^ Shield of OUiiliuinjL 

fli Mtuiilterufilie HRh' OriT^ ^imL Hliie ShlHd 
an iVjiKodaliitn of liidepeiidcnl RIih‘ and Bine Shield Pl;miL 







In 1996, THE WORLD’S 



HEROES WERE 


PURE OKLAHOMA. 


.AJl year long, it seemed, an Oklahoman was 


front and center on the world stage. 
Gymnast Shannon Miller reached new 
heights in a remarkable career with 


two gold medals at ihe Summer Olympics. 


Meanwhile, astronaut Shannon Lucid 


soai’ed above everyone to shatter the record 


for solo flight in space. Shawn tel Smith 


reigned as Miss America. Troy Aikman 


earned another Super Bowl ring. And 


Br)'an White and Wade Hayes 


climbed high on the countiy 


music charts. Yes, month after month the 


sons and daughters of' Oklahoma set the 


standard for the world to follow'. 


Oklahoma 

Natural 

Gas 


